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SINOPSIS 


A CfllTICAL MALY3I3 OP 
HOBBSS’ MORAL PHILOSOPHY 

- A thesis submitted in partial fulfilment of, 
the requirements for the degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy by Renu Khanna to the Department 
of Humanities and Social Sciences, Indian 
Institute of Technology, Kanpur. 

Hobbes' 3 philosophy has been discussed by many 
philosophers ;and it is generally criticized for having 
upheld an egoistic nature of human being as well as an. egoistic 
moral theory. In this inquiry we have examined Hobbes's 
views and have tried to show the sense in which he accepts 
the egoistic nature of man. 

The flrsi; chapter is largely an account of the conditions 
which have influenced Hobbes. We observe that certain 
special social, political and religious factors and the 
intellectual atmosphere of England of those times have highly 
motivated him to write his works. It is observed that 
Hobbes was influenced by philosophers and social thinkers 
like Epicurus, Augustine, Machiavelli , Galvin, scientists 
like Kepler and Galileo. Above all, among the established 
sciences, it was ^ometry which influenced him the most. 

In the second chapter we have examined whether 
Hobbes is an egoist. We have concluded that in the state 
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of nature he aocepts psychological egoism when he says that 
man by nature moves towards hia self-interest; but when 
man establishes a commonwealth and surrenders some of his* 
natural rights; he takes a ttlrn towards rule-utilitarianism* 
Hobbes never says that in the civil state people should 
act according to the consequences of those actions, rather 
he argues that people should act according to the rules, 
and these rules are established by the sovereign. These 
rules are the measure of what is right and wrong and are 
established on the ground of what is needful and perspicuous 
for men. 

V7e have given an analysis of some of the moral 
concepts used by Hobbes in the third chapter. These are: 
‘good’, ’right’, ’wrong*, ’obligation’ and ’justice’. In 
the state of nature oonceplB of good and evil are used 
relatively and subjectively. What is good for a person is 
decided by him only. In civil state good becomes objective. 
What is good is judged according to the rules, and the 
good of one individual is generally not different from that 
of others. 

Eight apd wrung have no place in the state of nature, 
but they acquire their proper sigaificance in the civil 
state, ■ ^ 
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V/e have seen that Hobbes accepts two kinds of 
obligations; inf or o interno and inf or o externo . Inf oro 
int er no obligation is present in the state of nature, but 
inf oro externo which is an external obligsition arises only 
when there is someone to enforce it. ill obligations are 
conditional and self-imposed in the. sense that people make 
covenants and lay down their rights on the grounds that 
peace will be established. 

There is nothing like ■ just and unjust in the state 
of nature. The dependence of justice upon the existence 
of a sovereign is supposed by him. for Hobbes, justice 
consists in equal distribution or to give whatever is 
one's own. This distributive justice he calls equity. 

He accepts utilitarian concept of justice. 

His theory of moral language is brought out in the 
fourth chapter. In this context we observe that Hobbes 
comes quite close to the modern conception of philosophy j 
Hobbes’ idea of moral language comes from the special uses 
of language. These speeches are not propositions, but 
are commands, requests, advice etc. for Hobbes, the nature 
of moral language has some feature of indicative utterances 
though primarily it is prescriptive as well as optative. 

The latter feature includes various emotive uses of moral 
language. We have examined that the expressions of passions 
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are not signifying our conceptions, but they are also used 
to perform some action. V7hen I say 'I promise* I am 
performing an act of promising. Thus, Moral judgements 
are performative utterances; if I say an action ‘X is 
good' then I am not just stating the fact that X is good, 
but at the same time I am prescribing the performance of 
X to other people. The function of moral judgement is to 
direct people and this cannot be done by a descriptive 
statement. 

In the final chapter an attempt has been made to 
critically evaluate Hobbes' : ethical position in the light 
of the new points that have been brought out through the 
analysis and interpretations made in the earlier chapters, 
Tor the sake of facilitation the major conclusions of the 
earlier chapters have been reintroduced. We observe that 
Hobbes explains the nature of ethical concepts very 
competently but he fails to bring home the language of 
passions with the clarity which he displays with regard to 
other issues. He is not inconsistent with his view that man 
is egoistic and yet he surrenders his private interest for 
the common good. He does not make a clear diatination 
between civil laws and moral laws as he fails to maintain 
the distinction between legal and moral obligations. The 
charge that Hobbes introduces the totalitarian elements in 
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his theory cannot be sustained at the theoretical plane, , 
though a government founded on the consent of the sovereign 
will be certainly better, Hobbes is not in a good position 
to answer what one should do when there is conflict of 
rules, though there is every possibility of developing 
his position to answer this question. Hobbes has the credit 
of synthesizing the prescriptivity of moral language with 
the utilitarian theory of ethics whereby moral prescriptions 
are grounded in objective and universalizable rules of 
public utility. 



CHAPTER I 


HOBEES ms HIS BACKGROIMD : AH ACCOIMT OR INTELLECTUAL, 

SOCIAL AHL POLITICAL IHPLUEHCES 

Hobbes' ideas were the outcome of the political, 
social and intellectual atmosphere of England in late 16th 
and early 17th centuries. These conditions exerted major 
influence on Hobbes' thought. All the writings of Hobbes 
were published during the period 1642 to 1658 and that period 
was very crucial in British history. Though Hobbes had first 
decided to write a treatise on physical nature followed by 
one on human nature and finally on society, the prevalent 
conditions arising out of political situation, i.e. the 
near-anarchic disagreement between Charles I and the Parliament 
prompted him to write on society first. 

Machiavelli ' s ideas which were expressed a century 
before these civil wars, were still influential. Machiavelli' s 
ideal was a united independent and sovereign Italian nation, 
absolutely free from the domination of the Church in politics, 
science and religion. He expressed his thoughts for a 
rational commonwealth and he criticized the ecclesiastical 
politics of that time. Though Machiavelli had separated 
politics from morals, Hobbes' moral and political philosophy 
were dependent upon each other. Hobbes' sovereign was not . 
based on divine laws, as Bod in had done it, but his 
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sovereignity was all powerful and unlimited. 

Hobbes was impressed by Augustine's, MacMavelli' s 
and Calvin's ideas that disorder in state can be rectified 
only through action informed by knowledge i.e., if we have 
knowledge of why certain things happen we know the truth 
about them. 

Besides political revolution, in the intellectual 
atmosphere of the 16 th and 17 th centuries there was going to 
be a radical change as several theories, one after another, 
were presented by different scientists. Kepler and Galileo 
appeared on the intellectual scene. What Copernicus had 
presented was now refined by Kepler and particularly by 
Galileo. Galileo assumed that by using the model of geometry 
for his reasoning about astronomy, he could demonstrate the 
accuracy of his conclusions if he could produce basic axioms 
from ^^/'hich he could deduce his conclusions. Galileo gave a 
method which, in their own ways, Bacon had attempted and 
Descartes had carried on. These people believed that truth 
will be discovered by taking the information received throu^ 
observation and organizing it into a system of axioms. 

Hobbes was impressed by these ideas. He assumed that 
the method of observation and deductive reasoning from axioms 
which are formed from observations would yield exant knowledge. 
He said - "The first beginnings, , . of kn owl edge, are the 
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phantasms of sense and imagination^ and that there he such 
phantasms we know well enough hy nature 5 but to know why 
they be, or from what causes they proceed, is the work of 

ratiocinationj which consists in composition, and division or 

1 

resolution." 

Hobbes explains both physical and mental events as 
nothing more than bodies in motion. The thing that is moving 
is changing its place and whatever is caused to move changes 
its place. If something is at rest, it will always be a-t 
rest unless something moves it. Hobbes says; 

When a body is once in motion, it moves (unless 
something else hinders it ), eternally 5 and 
whatsoever hinders it, cannot in an instant, 
but in time, and by degrees, quite extinguish 
it 5 and as we see in the water, though the 
wind cease, the waves give not over rolling 
for a long time after; so also it happens in 
that motion, which is made in the internal 
parts of a man, then, when he sees,, dreams, etc . 2 

ill kinds of natural processes are because of motion. Things 
become different as^ they have been moved by something. 

Thus, Hobbes finds the first principle for our 
reasoning in motion. He divides the system of 


1. Thomas Hobbes - Element s of Ph ilosophy Concerning 

Body , English Work, Vol. I, (ed. ) Sir vvilliam 
Moles Worth, London; Bohn,^ 1841, (hereafter, referred 
to as ^ ), p. 66 . ' 'v 

2. Hobbes, Leviathan (hereafter. Lev ), EW, Yol. Ill, p.4. 
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philosophy in three parts - (1) Physics, dealing with 

natural bodies, (2) Moral philosophy, dealing with the 
dispositions and manner of human beings, and (3) Political 
philosophy, dealing with the artificial body called society 
or the state. 

Perception, imagination, memory and reasoning are 
nothing but simply motions in body. Seeing an object is a 
perception and the retention of the image after the object 
is removed, is called imagination, that is, 'decaying sense'. 
Vftien later we wish to express this sense we have memorj)'. 
Reasoning is nothing but adding and subtracting of consequences 
of general names. "Por reason, in this sense, is nothing but 
reckoning, that is adding and subtracting, of the consequences 
of general names agreed upon for the marking and signifying 
of our thoughts'.'^ These names which are imposed on things 
arbitrarily by men, are used to recall their sensations, and 
to convey others our thoughts. Science and knowledge are 
possible only when we have these names, since in the rigfit 
definition of names lies the first use of speech which is 
the acquisition of science. These words represent our 
experiences, and to gain true knowledge we must know what 
every name we use stands for and how to use it properly, 
because the 'true' and 'false' are attributes of speech and 
not of things. 


3 , 


Ibid« . P . 30 . 



Science is based on experiences, and we represent our 
experience through words. Thus to express our experience 
correctly we must know the proper use of names, for Hobbes, 
there are universal names, but they do not signify anything. 
They are just names. Hobbes accepts nominalism i.e, the view 
that universals are nothing but names, 

Hobbes compares linguistic truth with the truth of 
geometry. In geometry something is true according to the 
definition given to it. Similarly, in case of linguistic 
truth, he holds that a proposition is true if the names used 
in it are in accordance with the definition given to them. 
Hobbes laid great emphasis on the need for correct definitions 
and linguistic clarity, 

Hobbes differs from Bacon in his view concerning the 
applicability of the method of science to philosophising. 

Bacon adopted only the inductive method, whereas, Hobbes 
adopts mainly the deductive method. In fact, we may say 
that his method is partly synthetic and partly analytic i.e. 
we may proceed from experience to principles (analysis ) or 
from primary proposition to conclusions (synthesis). 

Since geometry was the only body of knowledge that 
was accepted as science in those days, Hobbes held that in 
order to be a science, reasoning must start from true 
principles and not, from experience only, as mere experience 
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is not science, Hobbes does not say that the task of 
philosophy is to explain the true nature of reality; 
philosophical reasoning is not based on sense experience 
but philosophy seeks that truth which consists of linguistic 
entities. Hobbes used geometry, as a model for his 
philosophy, but how far did he succeed in his aim, cannot 
be easily ascertained. When he talks about politics there 
also he uses this model. He says; 

The skill of making, and maintaining commonwealtios, 
consists in certain rules, as doth airthmetic 
and geometry; not as tennis-play, on practice 
only; which rules, neither poor men have the 
leisure, nor men that have had the leisure, 
have hitherto had the curiosity, or the method 
to find out. 4 

The following quotation from Hobbes also suggests 
that Hobbes had a conception of philosophy which brought 
it very near to science; 

Philosophy is such knowledge of effects or 
appearances, as we acquire by true ratiocination 
from the knowledge we have first of their causes 
or generation; and again, of such causes or _ 
generations as may be from knowing first their 
effects. 5 

Thus, Hobbes attempted to derive everything from 
geometry and meehanics. As it is believed, he considered 


Ibid . , p,195. 

Elements of Philosophy , SW , ?ol. I, p,3. ' 
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human being also as a machine which operates deterministically 
Man’s sensations, emotions or feelings are nothing but 
motions in his body. These motions are of two kinds - vital 
motion and voluntary motion, Vital motions begin with the 
process of birth and continue through the whole life, Pulse, 
breathing, concoction, nutrition, excretion etc., are such 
motions. The other is animal motion such as speech, movement 
of any of our limbs, they all being movements first in our 
minds. Imagination is the first internal beginning of all 
voluntary motion. The motions are called endeavour when they 
are in body but not yet appeared in acts like walking, 
speaking, ■ going etc. "These small beginnings of motion, 
within the body of man, before they appear in walking, 
speaking, striking and other visible actions, are commonly 
called SlThEAVOUH"^ . 

According to Hobbes, man is a part of nature and his 
actions may be brou^t under the concept of necessity. But 
at the s ame time , liberty and necessity are consistent . 

Hobbes does not accept the predictability of human actions. 

He merely asserts that whatever happens does not prevent 
necessary events from being also voluntary' actions . All are 


6. EW, ?ol. Ill, p. 39. 
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necessary in the sense that whatever happens is in accordance 
with the will of God, Hohbes’ determinism tells us that 
every event has a cause. But in the class of causes there 
are human desires too. Hobbes believed that human passions 
can be controlled by rewards and punishments. Human actions 
can be blamed and praised. Hobbes believed in moral freedom 
in a practical sense. Man is morally free to do what he 
wills. If a person has killed some other person, that does 
not mean that he cannot be blamed, on the ground that actions 
are 'necessary'. Hobbes holds that man is totally responsible 
for his actions and that he can be punished for all his 
actions which are morally wrong, 

Hobbes explains his concept of human freedom by 
explaining his concept of endeavour. Endeavours, he says, 
are the small beginnings of motion. VJhen the endeavour is 
toward something which causes it, ih is called appetite, or 
desire. Endeavour is taken as a force that moves one for 
actions. It is not an instantaneous speed, but the pressure 
or motive force behind the movement , rather than the movement 
itself. 

A man is always free to act voluntarily (only in 
certain circumstances he is externally bound e.g. when he 
is in a prison which is an external iapediment ) . External 
imnediments, though they reduce his power to do some action. 
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do not deprive Ms freedom. A man’s freedom is reduced if 
something external opposes his endeavour-initiated behaviour, 
but not if something extez'nal alters the endeavour itself 
without opposing the behaviour initiated by his new endeavour. 
In Hobbes' view, however, a man acts according to the 
endeavour which is dominant. 

According to Hobbes man's will appears in two forms - 
appetite and aversion. Man's appetite is always towards a 
thing which is conducive to his life and one's aversion is 
away from that which harms him. Man, in the state of nature, 
decides what is good and what is bad for him according to 
these appetites and aversions. As he says;- 

■t 

Whatsoever is the object of any man's appetite 
or desire, that is it which he for his part calls 
goodj- and the object of his hate and aversion, 
evil... Por these words of good, evil...,,, are ever used 
with relation to the person that uses them; there 
being nothing simply and absolutely so; nor any 
common rule of good and evil, to be taken from the 
nature of the objecis themselves; but from the person 
of the man, where there is no common wealth; or in 
a commonwealth^ from the person that represents it . • ' 

In order to understand what does Hobbes mean by good 
in the state of nature and in the state of commonwealth, we 
must see the distinction that Hobbes makes between these 
two states . 


Ibid , p.41 . 


7. 
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The state of nature is a state of war, which is a 
condition of anarchy, an absence of government, ''/hat gives 
Hobbes, the idea of the state of nature, is not history, but 
the condition of England when he was writing his works. 

During that period England was in a state of anarchy, there 
was utter chaos, and no authority to establish peace. Hobbes 
identifies his state of nature with England's state of civil 
war. Hobbes understands that in the state of nature there 
is struggle for power, glory and security. Each man competes 
with all other men, since they all are equal in strength, 
for the power to preserve himself and live well. There is 
continual suspicion, fear of violence and death. In this 
state there are neither rights nor (consequently^) any 
violation of rights; or we can- say everyone has right to 
everything even to one another's body, nor there are any*: 
duties, responsibilities or values etc. 

Commonwealth is established when men see that it is 
impossible for them to survive long in the state of nature. 
They make a covenant and establish the sovereign. 

Hobbes rejects -Aristotle's view that man is a social 
animal, that man forms society because of his nature. According 
to him man is a self-centred egoist by nature. Competition 
for riches, honour and power Inclines man to contention, 
enmity and war. The view that man is an egoist and. hedonist 
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is arrived at by Hobbes from his psychological theory where 
he holds that man always desires pleasure (in his words 
’felicity’) and avoids pain. Pelicity, he says, is that 
which the ancient philosophers have called ultimate end 
(’utmost aim’ ). Hor Hobbes, there is nothing like an 
ultimate end. When we live we have desires, and desires 
always have some end. Hor him felicity is a continual 
delight. It is a dynamic and not a static condition. 
Pleasurable condition is not a state of satiety. Pelicity 
consists not in having prospered, but in prospering* i\s 
Hobbes says;- 

Pelicity is a continual progress of the desire, from 
one object to another; the attaining of the former, 
being still but the way to the latter. 8 

Hobbes was not the founder df this pleasure- pain 
(Hedonistic) theory. He was influenced by Epicurus who had 
said in his book, (there are evidences that Hobbes had read 
it) that man’s nature is bent upon pleasure - ” We call 
pleasure the beginning and end of the blessed life. For we 
recognize pleasure as the first good innate in us, and from 

pleasure we begin every act of choice and avoidance, and to 

■ .#■ 

pleasure we return again > using the feeling as the standard 

; -- —•■■■; , - , . 

Qm , ' Ibid.%,' p.',85 #' ■ 




f 
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by which we Judge every good" . 

Besides being an egoist, Hobbesian man is rational 
also. He knov/s that his aim of preserving his life cannot 
be achieved in the state of war, so his fear of death makes 
him follow the 'dictates of reason’. These dictates of 
reason are 'laws of nature' which indicate that there should 
be a state of peace and that every man should seek peace. 

These ’laws of nature' cannot be followed in the 
state of nature, since there is no coercive power to enforce 
them. Unless these rules are agreed upon and enforced by 
the power of government, it would be foolish for an individual 
to try to abide by them^ for in doing so, he would risk his 
well-being and his life, and such risk is contrary to the 
most important of all the laws of nature i.e., the fear of 
death and the desire for self-preservation. These laws in 
the state of nature oblige only inforo interno and in the 
state of commonwealth jnforo extemo i.e. they are enforced 
externally by the sovereign. 

Thus according to Hobbesian psychology there are two 
things in human nature - reason and instinct. In the state 


'9- Epicurus, - Epicurus s The Extant Remai ns, trans. by 
Cyril Bailey ""t^xf ord ) plarend on Press, 1926 , p.1 27. 
James Jay Hamilton in his note 'Hobbes’s, study and 
the Hardwick Library' (Journal of the History of 
Philosophy Vol. X7I Oct, 1978) gives a list of the 
books which Hobbes had read. 
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of nature man if guided by his instinct- whatever he desires 

is good and what he hates is evil. But as a rational being 

he realizes that survival or self-preservation requires 

giving up the total freedom of the state of nature and 

submitting to one authority. Therefore, all men by their 

common consent make an agreement which is a social contract 

in which each man in effect says - "I authorize and give up 

my ri^t of governing myself, to this man, on this condition, 

that thou give up thy right to him and authorize all his 

10 

actions in like manner" . 

This created entity is called a commonwealth, the 
multitude united in one person. The performance of these 
agreements (covenants) is expected only when there is some 
coercive power, as otherwise people will not fulfil their 
covenants. The sovereign is considered as an authority as 
long as he is able to protect common interests. His aim is 
to bring about the common benefit and defence. The concept 
of utility and common benefit was present in Hobbes’ 
philosophy. It was he^ and not Bentham and Mill, who first 
declared that man should act according to those rules and 
principles which are made by the sovereign for the common 
benefit and utility of those living in that community. Two 


10. Si . P.158. 
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centuries before the modern utilitarians, Hobbes had. based 
his social system on the doctrine of utility, which later on 
Bentham and Mill followed. In more recent years, this theory 
found new proponents in men like iUistin and others. 

These laws which are common for all people are civil 
laws which the commonwealth commands to make the distinction 
between right and wrong. 

But' how can one be sure that the sovereign would seek 
the interests of his subject? Hobbes says that the sovereign 
has a duty to promote the advantage of the members of the 
community. There is no conflict between the subjects and the 
sovereign's interest. The sovereign, by the mutual consent 
of the people, has been entrusted with the task of safeguarding 
and promoting the interests of the subjects who also give 
him the power and authority to legislate and enforce the 
laws on them. The subjects at the same time individually 
desire their own respective goods and also realise that their 
own peace and security depends upon the fact that they follow 
the rules. Here Hobbes and later utilitarians follow the 
same assumption that to establish common good there should 
not be any conflict between public and private good. 

The concept of the political authority in Hobbes, 
is quite different from the then prevalent concept of 
political authority in which the King receives his authority 
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from God and not from the people of that community. 

Though Hobbes believes that the government should 
be established by all the people, yet he says that it would 
be better if a single ruler has got this power. He prefers 
the form of government which is called monarchy. According 
to him the sovereign power should be absolute and undivided. 
Hobbes was anti -parliamentarian. He also believed that 
no religious authority should ^terfere in any of the 
political matters, Hobbes’ ideas against parliaraent and 
church were criticized vehemently. His views were opposed 
both by religious and civil authorities, whidi caused Hobbes' 
flight to Prance during the civil war, 

Hobbes holds, as Marsilio said, that church has no 
coercive power. The clergy which is also a class of 
community which performs religious service, is subject to 
regulation like any other class and is amenable to the 
civil courts for violations of human law. Hobbes’ theory 
of absolute sovereignity was the response to the political 
anarchy of his time. Hobbes opposed the division of powers 
and said that there would have been no civil war in England 
if the sovereignity was not devided between the King, Lords 
and Commons. Por him, at least theoretically, the possibility 
remains that the absolute sovereign, if he fails in, providing 
protection and peace to the people, can be dismissed on the 
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ground that he does not perform his duty. 


Although Hobbes did not gain much approval in his 
time, some of his ideas were accepted by later thinkers. 

His theory of utility was followed by Bentham and Mil. 

Lord Zames also accepted some of his principles. He agreed 
with Hobbes that the love for life is the strongest of all 
instincts. Without justice and other virtues there could 
be no society. The various principles of actions are ordered 
to promote the general good, Karnes accepts that the good 
of individuals is principally trusted to their own case. He 
holds that we act for the general good though that is not 
our immediate aim. 

Hobbes' theory of social contract was, approved by 
Locke and Rousseau. Locke's description of social contract 
is quite similar to Hobbes'. He says - 

Wherever therefore, any nmaber of men so unite 
into one society, as to quit everyone his executive 
power of the law of Hature, to resign it to the 
public, there and there only, is political, or 
civil society. 11 

With such a contract one authorizes others to make laws 
which one agrees to obey. And these laws are meant to 


Locke , J . ; Second Treatise of Civil dovemiiient , 
(The library of Liberal -Arts, Indiana polls s Bobbs 
Merrill, Inc. ) Ch. 2, Para 4 , 


11 . 
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preserve one's life, liberty and property. 

Hobbes and Rousseau, agree on the point that social 
contract is a process whereby each individual gives up his 
independence on the condition that all his fellow citizens 
do the same. Rousseau says;- 

Each man, in giving himself to all, gives 
himself to nobody, and as there is no associate 
over which he does not acquire the same right as 
he yields others over himself, he gains an 
equivalent for everything he loses and an increase 
of force for the preservation of what he has.t'2 

It is the social contract which brings political 
authority into being. 

When we evaluate Hobbes* philosophy we. find that his 
emphasis on stability and security is understandable since 
in his time England’s political and social situation was 
totally chaotic. And once we accept his theory of man and 
his psychological egoism, his conclusions appear to be 
reasonable. 


Rousseau, J.J.S The Social Contract , (Londons George 
Allen & Unwin Ltd. ), 1948, Ch. TI, p. 110. 
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CHAPTER II 


HOBBES J EGOIST OR A BTILITiRIM? 

In this chapter v;e will discuss the position of 
Hobbes on the question - whether every person acts only for 
the good of himself or he acts otherwise also? There are two 
main theories about performing an action - 

(1 ) We perform an action not because it produces good 
consequences but because that act is good in itself. The 
action is performed by someone as a duty. 

(2) We perform an action because of the better 
consequences it produces. This theory falls into two 
species 

(a) A person performs an action because that action 
maximizes his own enjoyment i.e. the action is in his 
interest. If so, he is called an egoist. 

(b) If by performing an action it is intended to produce 
more good in general than any other possible good (including 
the good of the agent), this is called utilitarianism. 

How let us see what are Hobbes’ views on this question. 
Generally Hobbes is considered to be an egoist by most of the 
writers on ethics. As Roger says: 

He (Hobbes) assumes that the content of the good 
at which every person aims is the preservation of 



his own physical life and the enjoyment of 
pleasure. The narrowness of this view leads 
to the negative conclusion that men never desire 
the good of others^ a doctrine false to human 
nature and one of the most serious defects in 
Hobhes' ps 3 i^chology 

Similarly Sidgwick observes; 

from an ethical point of view... its (i.e. of 
Hob bism) theoretical basis is the principle 
of egoism. 2 

V/e will see how far such interpretations of Hobbes' moral 
philosophy as a species of egoism are correct. 

In order to see whether Hobbes is an egoist and if 
he is, then whether he is a psychological egoist or an 
ethical egoist, we must first distinguish between psychological 
egoism and ethical egoism. 

The psychological egoist maintains that all men are 
selfish, or that the only motive from which anyone acts is 
self interest. We might characterize the psychological 
egoist as claiming that the only motive anyone has in 
performing a given action is that the action in question 
will result in more good for him than any other possible 
action. Hot only people ^ act for their self-interest but 
they can’t act otherwise. Broad while discussing psychological 
egoism in his essay , 'Egoism as a Theory of human motives ’ , 

1. Rogers - Short History of Ethics , (Macmillan, 194-8) p.13 

2. Sidgwick - Outlines of the History ^of Ethics , 

(Macmillan, 5th edition, 1902), p.169. 


zo 

says that it is possible that all hum an motives are 
ultimately egoistic but it is not possible that all egoistic 
motives are ultimately of one kind,. Sgoistic motives can be 
of different kinds. They can be self -confined, self- 
centered, self -regarding or self-ref erential. He says that 
every motive which can act on a person has one or another 
of a large number of different kinds of special references 
to that person. All the various kinds of egoistic desires 
cannot be reduced to a single ultimate egoistic desird.' They 
are often mixed up with each other. Broad says that i%- is' 
not true that the only ultimate self -confined motive is the^ 
desire for one's own happiness. He rather argues that self- 
confined motives can be of different kinds, oelf-preservatiori 
also comes among the self-confined motives. There are self- 
regarding motives which are self-centered but not self- 

3 

confined, and they are also egoistic, 

looking into Hobbes* position we see that when men 
act egoistioally there is not one kind of motive behind that. 
He sayss "... the voluntary acts of every man is the object, sane 
to himself".^ This shows that he acts for his own good but 


3. Broad, C.B. : Broad * s Critical Essays in Moral 

Philosophy , (ed. ) D IS. Cheney (londont George Allen & 
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Lev., E W , Vol. Ill, p. 120. 
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this good can be of any kind. 


Ethical egoist believes that the rightness or wrongness 
of every action is a function of those consequences affecting 
only the agent himself. One ought always to act in a manner 
that may promote one fe own greatest good. 

The distinction between psychological egoism and 
ethical egoism is that psychological egoists maintain, that 
people ^ act selfishly, but ethical egoisia on the other 
hand, maintain that people ought to act selfishly. 

In the light of this distinction we may see whether 
Hobbes is a psychological egoist or an ethical egoist. 
According to Hobbes men always act in order to attain some 
good or to avoid some evil. The following passage will make 
this point clear;- 

Among so many dangers therefore, as the natural 
lusts of men do daily threaten each other withal, 
to have a care of one's self is so far from being 
a matter scornfully to be looked upon, that one 
has neither the power nor wish to have done 
otherwise, lor every man is desirous of what is 
good for him, and shuns what is evil, but chiefly 
the chief est of natural evils, which is death 
and this he does by a certain impulsion of nature, 
no less than that whereby a stone moves downward. 5 


Hobbes : Phil, Rudiments Concerning G-ovt, & Society , 
E W , 7ol. li, p. 8, 
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Prom the above passage we can conclude that Hobbes is 
a psychological egoist. He does not state that all men are 
obligated to act selfishly, nor does he prescribe it as a 
duty. Hobbes says that no one has either the power or the 
desire to refrain from looking after his own interest, is 
for example, when he talks about gift he says - "Ho man 
gives but with intention of good to himself; because gift is 
voluntary; and of all voluntary acts, the object- Is to every 
man his own good."^ 

Men desire not only for the present good but they 
have the desire for future good also and to acquire this 
there arises "... a perpetual and restless desire of power 

7 

after power, that ceases only in death." 

Hobbes maintains that in a natural state, men are 
equal in power and under these conditions, the competitidn 
eliminates virtually all chances for an individual to achieve 
happiness, and it threatens his very survival. 

According to Hobbes man never acts unselfishly. When 
he tr^sfers iiis ri^t to someone then also he expects some 
good to himself. He argues; 


6. MZ** p.158. 

7. Ibid ., p.g5-86. 


... the motive, and end for which this renouncing 
and transfercing of right is introduced, is nothing 
else but the security of man's person, in his life, 
and in the means of so preservin g lif e , as not to 
be weary of it. 8 

Since all voluntary actions of men tend to their own 
preservation or pleasure, it cannot be reasonable to aim 
at anything else. In the state of nature, the first and 
the only rule of life is self-pi'otection and men have a 
natural right to do anything which serves this end. Society 
comes into being only because of self-interest and fear and 
not out of natural feeling for one’s fellow man. He says: 

... &1 society is either for gain or for glory; that 
is not so much for love of our fellows, as for the 
love of ourselves. 9 

Hobbes never says that people ought to act for their 
own interest. He makes the factual statement that people 
do act only in their own interest. Por him this truth is 
so evident that it does not need any explanation. At this 
point someone may ask; If the sole aim of man's life is 
self-preservation then which of the following two possibilities 
does Hobbes accept? 


Ibid . , p.120. 

Phi 1 . Rud iment s . . . Yol. II, p.5. 
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(T) Man is selfish hut not always, and he goes against 
the interest of other persons only when his own interest is 
found to be incompatible with that of others. Nevertheless, 
the overriding motive of all acts, for Hobbes remains self- 
preservation. 

(2) Man is selfish and to fulfill his self-interest he 
always tries to harm others. There is always a competition. 

Hobbes, in a particular context, holds the second 
possibility though elsewhere he accepts the first one. But 
to prove this we will have to first see the distinction 
between his state of nature and the state of commonwealth. 

The state of nature is , a state of struggle and 
competition. All men are equal by nature and everyone has 
a right to everything. It is a state of absolute freedom. 

Men have a right to do and say what they want. Since all 
men are equal, their interests are always in conflict with 
the interests of the others and, therefore, if two men desire 
the same thing they become enemies provided both of them can- 
not attain it, Thus^ to preserve oneself one has to destroy 
or subdue another and hence comes a state of war. In this 
state of war there are three principal causes of quarrel. 

The first is competition, the second, diffidence and the third, 
glory. The first makes men invade for gain; the second for 
safety and the third for reputation. When there is a war of 





each man against every man and there is no common loower to 

keep them all in awe, there is no place for industry. *... 

no arts; no letters; no society; and which is worst of all, 

continual fear, and danger of violent death; and the life of 

1 0 

man, solitary , poor, nasty, brutish, and short." 

In the state of nature there is nothing like right 
and wrong, just and unjust. There is no distinction of mine 
and thine but all that is important is to every man what he 
can get and for so long as he can keep it. 

But man does not like to remain alvjays in the state 
of nature. He desires peace because of the fear of death 
and the desire for such things as are necessary to commodius 
living. Thus men establish a commonwealth; which is a 
state of peace and security. Commonwealth is established when 
a multitude of men make a covenant and they agree to 'che 
observation of justice and other laws of nature. -All men 
surrender some of their natural rights and they authorize the 
sovereign to govern them. The sovereign is instituted to 
secure people's interests and to establish peace. 

The sovereign power can be attained in two waysj 
characterised by Hobbes as sovereign by institution and the 


10 . 


Lev., EW , ?ol. Ill, p. 11 3 




sovereign by acquisition. 


Sovereign by institution is "when men agree amongst 
themselves, t o submit to some man, or assembly of men, 
voluntarily, on confidence to be protected by him against 
all others" 

Sovereign by acquisition is attained by natural 
force? "as when a man makes his children, to submit them- 
selves, and their children to his government, as being able 

to destroy them if they refuse? or by war subdues his enemies 

1 2 

to his will, giving them their lives on that condition." 

Thus^the difference between the sovereign by 
institution and the sovereign by acquisition is that the 
latter is acquired by force and the former is established 
by making an agreement. In case of sovereign by acquisition, 
the sovereign does what he wishes to do. He does’nt 
consider his subjects' wifi. The subjects obey the sovereign 
on the condition that their life will be spared until they 
obey the sovereign's ccamaands. In this kind of sovereignity 
the relationship between subject and the sovereign is like 
the relationship between the slave and the master, A slave 


11. Ibid., P.159. 
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has to do what his master commands him to do. There is no 
question of what he himself wants to do. 

But in the case of the sovereign by institution 
(though the sovereign here also is all powerful) it is 
instituted on the condition that he will act for the benefit 
of the people concerned. As it is established by the people, 
his will is not separated from the people's will. 

Hobbes believes in the sovereign by institution where 
people make an agreement and establish some laws and rules 
and people have to act according to them. 

VJhy we say that in the state of nature Hobbes accepts 
the second possibility can be seen now. Hobbes says that 
the way of one's competition to the attainment of his desire 
is to kill, subdue, supplant, or repel the other. In order 
to attain his interest man has to increase his power because 
life is a competition where the stronger gets the advantage. 
Men are naturally equal, "... the weakest has strength enou^ 
to kill the strongest,."”’^ They all are equal in the faculties 
of mind and body. Ho man has such power that would make him 
secure in the struggle of the 'state of naturej when there 
is war of every man against every man, the notions of right 


Ibid . , p, 1 1 0. 
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and wrong, just and unjust have no place. What a person 
desires is good for him and what he avoids is evil. The 
appetites and aversions are the voluntary motions, they 
signify the motions, one of approaching, the other of retiring. 

When we have a desire for something then the appearance 
of this desire is called pleasure or delict. Pleasure 
arises because of the hope of the attainment of something 
that is good. Therefore pleasure is the appearance of good 
i.e. we are pleased only when we know that we are getting 
something good. 

Pleasure is inseparably associated with desire. We 
desire what is good and we know that it will please us. 
Pleasure is not the ultimate end, it is a kind of desire 
which presupposes a further desire i.e, every pleasure follows 
another pleasure, there being no end to it. Hobbes argues - 
"felicity by which we mean continual delight, consists not 
in having prospered, but in prospering". felicity is a 
pleasurable condition and it is a dynamic, not a static 
condition, felicity is what many philosophers have accepted 
as an utmost end. 


14. Vol. 17, Part I, p. 33. 



Hobbes takes a hedonistic view while talking about 
good. He admits that object of our appetite is good, and 
pleasure is the appearance of good. Where there is pleasure 
there is good. In his words: 

All appetite, desire? and love, is accompanied with 
some delight more or less, and all hatred and 
aversion, with more or less displeasure and 
offence. 15 

Thus^for Hobbes all those things which we desire are 
good. In the state of nature, private appetite is the measure 
of good or evil. Man himself decides what is good for him 
as a means and as an end. He is interested only in his own 
welfare and not in that of whole mankind. In such a state 
there is "Ho mine and thine distinction; but only that to be 
every man's that he can get* and . for so long as he can keep 

It . "■'6 

The possibility of his getting out of this nature is 
the fear of death, _desire of comfort and other commodities 
which man would like to have, Hor this, reason suggests 
convenient articles of peace which he calls the laws of 
nature, "A law of nature is a precept found out by reason, 
by which a man is forbidden to do that, which is destructive 


15 

16 


HW, Yol. Ill, p.42.. 
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of his life or takes away the raeans of preserving the same...' 

The lav/ of nature consists not in consent of men, lout in' 

reason. Por Hobbes, the laws of nature are not mere mutually 

agreed upon covenants but are the only rational or reasonable 

norms of behaviour that are consequent upon the rational 

acceptance of self-preservation or avoidance of death. Here 

obviously, Hobbes is using the term reason in the sense of 

practical reason. "... there can therefore be no ot'her law 

of nature than reason, nor no other precepts of natural law, 

than those which declare unto us the ways of peace, where the 

18 

same may be obtained and of defence where it may not." 

These laws are called moral laws also, "... because they 
concern the manners and conservation of men, one tov/ards 
another, 

These laws of nature tell us how men should behave. 

The first and fundamental law of nature is, to sebk peace 
and follow it. Peace makes self -protection easj/. The other 
law of nature followed by peace is to lay down the right to 
all things, v/hatever you require that other men should do 
to you, you do to them. These rights are laid either by 


17. Ibid.,pp. 116-117. 

18. Hobbes - Elements of. d&aw , Yol. IT, Part II, 
p.B7. 
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renouncing or by transferring them. The mutual transferring 
of rights is called contract. These contracts are made 
between man and man but these contracts "... vjithout the 
sword, are but words, and of no strength to secure a man at 

all. "20 

Therefore we need a common power to keep people in 

awe. This common power is an artificial construction and it 

is constructed on the principle that "... peace is good, and 

therefore also the way,), or means of peace, which, are justice, 

gratitude, modesty, equity, mercy and the rest of the laws of 

21 

nature, are good." 

Observance of these virtues and the performance of 

the covenants make people confer all power and strength upon 

one man or one assembly of men. In these covenants every man, 

so to speak, says to every man. - "I authorize and give up my 

right of governing myself, to this man, or that assembly of 

men, on this condition, that you give up your right to him, and 

22 

authorise all his actions in like manner." 

The establishment of a commonwealth is not incompatible 
with Hobbes' psychological egoism and the concept of self- 


20. ^ , Vol. Ill, p.154. 

21 . Ibid. ,p. 146. 

Ibid., p. 158. 
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preservation because the sole aim of establishing a 
commonwealth is to secure and protect man's interest and 
institute peace. But Hobbes argues that no man gives up his 
right of self-preservation. A person can refuse to obey or 
violate the laws if they threaten his existence. In other 
words, Hobbes asserts that the laws of the commonwealth are 
binding on men as long as the state takes care of the 
interest of the subjects. Moreover, the ruler draws his 
power from the subjects who have, by mutual consent, 
delegated their powers to the ruler on the sole condition 
that he would ensure their protection and peace, 

llhen the sovereign is established, moral virtues such 
as justice, equity, mercy etc. come into being and Qivil 
laws or legal sanctions are also established. These laws 
are the commands of the sovereign and every citizen is 
obliged to obey them. According to Hobbes: 

... as men, for the attaining of peace, and 
conservation of themselves thereby, have made - 
an artificial man, which we call a commonwealthj 
so also have they made artificial chains, called 
civil laws , which they themselves, by mutual 
covenants, have fastened at one end, to the lips 
of that man, or assembly, to whom they have given 
the sovereign pov;er; and at the other end to their 
■ own ears. 23 


23. 
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It follows that where there is no sovereign, there 
is no law, Hobbes nevertheless affirmed that even in the 
state of nature men have knowledge of the naforal law and 
the necessity of natural law is also realized. But in the 
state of nature it lacks the bindingness which in fact makes 
it a lav;. Only after there is a sovereign can there be a 
legal order, because only then there is someone who has got 
the power to enforce the laws. Justice and morality begin 
with the sovereign. Hobbes like Machiavelli assumes that 
state of nature is a state of moral vaccuum. Justice means 
obeying the law. To keep the contract in which you agree 
to obey the sovereign is the essence of Hobbesian justice. 

The contract is the basis of all Hobbes’ moral and 
political philosophy. Once a man has entered into such a 
contract, he is bound by it. The act of entering into it 
is voluntary. No man is forced to enter into such a contract 
But after entering into it man is under obligation to abide 
by it. 

In order to ensure that men fulfill this promise the 
sovereign makes some laws. These laws are made in the 
interest of the community for which these laws are meant, 
Hobbes holds: 

Civil law, is to every sub ject» those rules, which 
the commonwealth has commanded him by word,, 
writing or other sufficient sign of will, to make 





use ofj, for the distinction of right, and wrong;^ 
that is to say, of what is contrary, and what is^'not 
contrary, to the law. 24 

The law of nature and the civil law contain each 
other and are of equal extent. Moral virtues such as justice, 
equity, mercy etc. in the condition of mere nature are not 
laws but qualities that lead man to peace and obedience. 

They become laws when the sovereign is established. Men are 
obliged to obey these laws when there is someone to enforce 
them, otherwise, these laws are the dictates of nature. 

It mi^t be objected that if the sovereign is the 
creator of laws then he can make a law of whatever he wills. 
Por example, for him stealing can be a virtue. But can it 
be possible in Hobbes' system? Hobbes accepts that laws 
are made by the sovereign but he does not mean that the 
sovereign arbitrarily makes these laws. These laws are 
facts of human nature, as for example, justice, equity and 
other moral virtues are given in laws of nature but there 
they are not obligatory. The sovereign makes these laws 
obligatory, for the good of the subjects. 

In the civil state man has to restrict his egoistic 
passion. He can no more act on his own. He has to obey the 
laws. Hobbes as a psychblogical egoist claims that self - 
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preservation is the primary or sole principle of human life. 
But he also believes that in a commonwealth one should act 
according to the laws of commonvjealth which ensure 
preservation and peace for all. -And to say this is to adhere 
to an ideal which is one of justice, mercy, fellow-feeling 
and general happiness in which all members of the community 
participate and the consequences of which all persons 
equitably share. 

Thus^ people are led to the concept of general 
happiness and utility not because of sympathy tov/ards their 
fellow citizen, but because of their self-interest. Vdien 
the desire of a person to increase his own good conflicts 
with the desire of other person, this leads to wa.r. -And the 
fear of war and death lead people to think of other’s 
interests also and they adopt some rules which are in 
everyone’s interest. They know that if they adopt some rules, 
their individual good will be protected. Since individual 
good is not always at variance with social good, but rather 
in many cases works through it, in the civil state men's 
actions are directed towards common benefit. Now man's 
actions are judged not according to the consequences of the 
act but according to the rules which are, however, framed 
and imposed for the common benefit of the subjects. 


It is important to note ho re that in the state of 

nature Hobbes follows psychological egoism but in the civil 

state Hobbesian man does not remain so egoistic and he thinks 

not only in terms of his own good but also in terms of public 

good. He thinks that his actions should always be directed 

towards getting good for himself on the ground that these 

actions increase the common interest. Here, Hobbes takes 

a turn towards utilitarianism. He accepts that in the 

civil state people should act in such a way that it would 

increase the common happiness. When he talks about the 

causes and the generation of the commonwealth he says that 

it "is a common power, to keep them (i.e. people) in awe, 

25 

and to direct their actions to the common benefit," 

According to him commonwealth is established for the peace 
and common defence , "It is the duty of princes to respect 
the common benefit of many not the peculiar interest of this 
or that man." Civil society is instituted for the sake 
of the subject and therefore a particular case is not required 
of this or that man. Laws are universal. 1 hey are for the 
common benefit of the people. These laws prescribe people 
to act in such a way that it produces common benefit. 


25. Ibid ., -p.157. 

26. Philosophical Rudiments... , EW, Vol. II, p.167. 



But what kind of utilitarianism does he accept — 
act -utilitarianism or rule-utilitarianism? In order to see 
this we must distinguish Between these two kinds of 
utilitarian theories. 

Act-utilitarianism holds that an action is right or 

wrong according to its consequences i.e. general rules like 

’to keep promise’ ’don’t tell a lie’, are mere rules of 

thumb. The rightness or wrongness of a particular action, 

e.g. of keeping a promise depends only on the goodness or 

badness of the consequences of keeping or breakdjig the 

promise. Rule-utilitarianism, on the other hand, holds that 

an action is right or wrong, if and only if it follows or 

breaks some rule and that the correctness of tire rule is a 

function of the consequences that follow from these rules 

being accepted, followed or adopted. Actions are to be 

27 

tested by rules and rules by consequences. 


27. The terms ’ act -utilitarianism' and ’rule- 

utilitarianism’ are introduced by Richard B. Brandt 
in his book Ethical theory (Prentice Hall, 1959), 

In his later discussion about utilitarianism in 
his article ’Toward a Credible Porm of Utilitarianism’ 
(in Morality and, the language of Conduct , eds., 
Hakhnikian & Castaneda, Detroit Wayne State 
University Press, 1965) he accepts rule- utilitarianism 
and says: "An action is right if and only if it 
conforms with that learnable set of rules the 
recognition of which as morally binding — roughly 
at the time of act- by everyone in the society of the 
for the retention by indi-vi duals of 
already formed and decided moral convictions, would 
maximize intrinsic value," 
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Kob’bes in the civil state follows rule -utilitarianism 
for him when the sovereign is established, the actions are 
judged according to rules. Hoobes' laws of nature or rules 
are not descriptive statements but they are prescriirtive , 
They are not truths that can be derived logically from 
statements which describe men and their passions, but are 
rules which, if they are generally observed, do conduce to 
the conservation of men observing them. They are the 
statements of the ideal conditions required for man's 
existence in the civil state. Hence^he calls them moral 
laws. Hobbes argues; 


Ignorance of the law of nature excuses no man, 
because every man that has attained to the use 
of reason, is supposed to know, he ought not to do 
to another , what . he would not have done to himself. 
Therefore, into what place soever a man' shall cme 
if he do anything contrary to that lav; it is a 

crime, 28 


These rules are prior to the facts or actions i.e. 
they sxe not the past judgements of some actions but 
commonwealth first makes some laws and then judg^the - 
actions according to them. 

Eules are not summaries of past decisions. They are 
prior to decisions and are established on the ground of what 
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is needful and perspicuous for man. Por Holobes a law thdt 
is not needful is not good. A law is good when it is for 
the benefit of the people. There are two kinds of laws- 
natural and positive . Natural laws are eternal and immutable 
Hobbes, however, glosses over the comraon distinction between 
natural and moral laws and accepts 'laws of nature' in an 
extended sense whereby he also assimilates some laws of 
nature into moral laws which consist in moral virtues such 
as justice, equity etc. Positive laws are not eternal as 
they are made by the sovereign. These laws are legal 
sanctions and are based on the natural laws. The sovereign 
decides what is just, right or other forms of virtuous acts 
for a society according to the natural laws.’ Natural laws, 
in the context of commonwealth, express what are called the 
moral virtues according to which a man should act. 

Positive laws are classified into human and divine 
laws. Again, among human positive laws some are distributive 
and some penal . Distributive laws determine the rights of 
the subjects. Penal laws are those which determine what 
penalty should be given to those who violate some other laws 
The concept of punishment comes into existence when people 
lay down their natural rights and accept some laws. If 
these laws are violated then the person should be punished,' 
Hobbes says; 





1 punishment, is an evil inflicted by public 
authority on him that hath done, or . omitted that 
which is judged by the same authority to be a 
transgression of the lawj to the end that the 
will of men may thereby the better be disposed 
to obedience . 29 

The concept of punishment in Hobbes is o-lso based on 
the utilitarian principle. The utilitarian theory of 
punishment is forx^?ard - looking. According to it punishment 
is justified in three ways? 

(a) It may prevent the offender from repeating that 
actioni 

(b) It may deter other people from committing similar 
actions, and 

(c) it may protect other people from 'Such an offender, by 

keeping him away from the rest of the society. Hobbes says 

that in punishment ’men look not at the greatness of the evil 

30 

past, but at the greatness of the good to follow.’ 

Hobbes rejects the retributive theory of punishment. 
The retributivist concept of punishment is that punishment 
should be given because the offender has committed such a 
crime which calls for punishment by way of retribution or 
retaliation. Besides, the vindication of the authority of 


29* Ibid . . p. 297 . 
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law (which has been nullified through violation) and 
punishment being deserved or earned by the wrongful acts are 
also the well-known grounds on vj'hich the retributivists 
have staked their claim. A retributivist does not believe 
in the consequences that the punishment will have, whereas 
the utilitarian holds that punishment should be given because 
it invariably leads to better consequences. Punishment is 
given to prevent the offender as well as other people from 
committing that crime again and to improve them. Punishments 
are not revenges as Hobbes argues; "Private revenge or 
injuries of private men are not punishment."^ Punishments 
proceed only from the public authority . "..ithe evil inflicted 
by usurped power, and judges without authority f.roin the 
sovereign, is not punishment; but an act of hostility 

Punishment can be given only by public authority and 
*if the harm inflicted by punishment is less than the benefit 
a person gets by transgressing a law, then that is not the 
nature of punishment*. The nature of punishment is to have 
for end the disposing of men to obey the law. The purpose 
of punishment is the correction of the offender and 
prevention of the other people from committing the crime. 
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Ibid . , p.298. 


Hobbes' theory of punishment was later accepted 13'- Hentham 
and other utilitarians. Bentham says; 

All punishment is a mischief ... . If it ought 
at all to be admitted, it ought only to be 
admitted in as far as it promises to exclude 
some greater evil... 35 

He further observes; 

The value of the punishment must not be less 
in any case than what is sufficient to outv/eigh 
that of the profit of the offence. 34 

Most . such important utilitarian arguments in 
favour of punishment are either used or anticipated by 
Hobbes. Hobbes, however, does not go all the way to accept 
a view which some may believe to be the reductio ad absurd um 
of the utilitarian view of punishment. He rejects the view 
that an innocent man should be punished if by punishing him 
greater good would result. Hobbes says that an innocent 
man should not be punished for an action which he has not 
done. He says; 

All punishment of innocent subjects, be they 
great or little; are against the law of natiiCre? for 
punishment is only for the transgression of the 
law, and therefore there can be no punishment of 
the innocent. 35 


33. Bentham - The Principles of Morals & Legislation , 
Hafner publishing Co. N.Y., 1948, p.170. 

Ibid .. n..179. 

lev;., SW» Vol. Ill, p.304. 
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Acjcording to Mm the punishment of an innocent is a 
violation of a law of nature and commonwealth won’t get any 
good hy punishing the innocent. Hobbes opposes the 
punishment of 'innocent because his theory forbids ingratitude. 

The sovereign gets his power from his subjects end he uses 
it to protect their interest as long as they are obedient. 

The punishment of the innocent is rendering of evil for good* 
Further, in punishing an innocent an equal distribution of 
justice is not observed. Punishment of an innocent who is 
not the subject of the commonwealth is allowed if it is in 
the benefit of the commonwealth. To punish a person who 
violates a law is good because it prevents other people as i 

well as the offender from committing the same crime. For • j 

Hobbes, people should know all laws. If they don’t, and they 
act against law, then it is a crime. 

Some crimes can be excused or the punishment involved 
may be reduced. A crime is excused if the man has no means 
to inform himself that a particular law is obligatory. But i 

those persons are not excused who pretend to be ignorant. 

When a man is forced to commit a crime he is excused if the 
terror involved is a source of any injury to his life 
because 'no law can oblige a man to abandon Ms own preservation* 
An act is excused if it is done for the necessities of 
life. For example, if a person who does not have anything to 


eat and who is dying of hunger steals something to eat, he 
is excused because he committed that crime to preserve his 
life. 


In general, however, all the criminals who break the 
law are to be punished and this is done to preserve social 
good by preventing people from committing- similar crimes, 
Hobbes says; 

The intention of the law is not to grieve the 
denlinquent, for that which is past, and not to 
be undonei but to make him and others just, that 
else would not be so, and to respect not the 
evil act past .but the good to come 

Thus it can be concluded that in the state of nature 
Hobbes accepts psychological egoism but in the civil state 
without any inconsistency he holds rule utilitarianism. He 
accepts that in the civil state man is less egoistic and he 
acts according to the laws made by the sovereign and not 
according to his appetites and aversions. 


, EW, Vol. IV, p.255. 
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CHAPTER III 


HOBBES OH MORAL GOHCEPTS j Al^TALISIS OP HIS YIEWS OH GOOD, 
RIGHT AHD VJROHG, OBIIGATIOH AHD JUSTICE 


HobLes in His moral philosophy uses certain moral 
concepts which are most important for his moral theory. Here 
we Shall analyse and see how Hobbes rea.ches certain moral 
conclusions using these concepts. These concepts are; Good, 
Right and Wrong, Obligation and Justice. 


Good I . 

Por Hobbes, since there is no morality in the state 
of nature, the concepts like good and bad are used in the 
state of nature according to the appetites and aversions of 
men. As Hobbes says; 

Whatsoever is the object of any man’s appetite 
or desire, that is it which he for his part calls 
goodj and the object of his hate and aversion, 
evil... these words of good,dT3Q^,an4.ccrit5aipiible, are ever used 
with relation to the person that uses them; there 
being nothing simply and absolutely so, nor any 
common rule of good and evil» to be taken from the i 

nature of the objects themselves; but from the | 

person of the man.1 ! 

Thus private appetite is the measure of good and evil 
in the state of nature. Things are not good in themselves 
but they are called good according to different tastes and 
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opinions of persons. What one calls good may not be good 
for others. If a person calls a thing good, it is not 
necessary that another person will also call it good. People 
are subjective in their judgements about good and bad. Such 
is the condition of man in the state of nature that if two 
persons disagree on the question whether to call a thing 
good or not, there is no objective criterion to settle the 
dispute and if at all the two must come to an agreement, it 
is the person who is weak that will have to surrender. 

According to Hobbes man by nature always acts for 
his own good and avoids evil. And what is good for him is, 
what is conducive to attain his end or what is conducive to 
his preservation. Hobbes observes; 

We do not ... by nature seek society for its own 
sake, but that we may receive some honour or profit 
from it ... 2 

Hobbes considers that there are three kinds of good; 
''Good inth© proniise, good in effect, as the end desired, which 
is called delightful-; and good as means, which is called 
profitable."^ 

How, what are these three kinds of good? Good in 
promise is used in the sense of expected good or hypothetical 

2. Philoso phic al Rudiment s . . . , EW, Vol. II, p,3* 

3. lev., EW, Yol. Ill, pp. 41-42. 
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good. We sometimes perform an action not because of its 
actual consequences, but keeping in view that what would 
happen if the rule which the action follows were generally 
practised. Such judgements are based on the possible 
effects of actions and events in future and are always 
probable in a degree commensurate with our knowledge of 
facts and events and our understanding of causa-l relations. 
That is, if a person performs an action, he does so because 
from its performance he expects certain consequences to 
follow which are good. 

Good in effect, as the end desired which is called 
delightful, is used in the sense of actual good. Some 
actions are sonetimes performed because by our past 
experience and events we know what consequences would follow. 
In this sense, if we take the hedonistic view, we can say 
that an action is right if its ultimate aim is to gain 
pleasure . whether one's own or of the whole mankind. Thus, 
in this sense the term 'good* can be used for all those 
things taken as an end. 

Here good is not used in the sense of supreme good 
as f or Hobbes, there is nothing like supreme good. He says; 

... the felicity of this life, consists not in 
the repose of a mind satisfied. For thei'e is no 
utmost aim, nor greatest good. . . Hor can a man 
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an^ more live, whose desires are at an end, than 

he, whose senses and imaginations are at a stand. 4 

Thus, good, in his second sense, can be an end but not 
the ultimate aim. But this end is also the means to some 
other end and in this way the process goes on and there is 
always a continual chain. 

The last sense of good is used for good as means i.e, 
things are good because they are means, or are useful, to 
some other ends, which may be either good in promise or good 
in effect. 

Similarly, for Hobbes, there are three kinds of 
evil: evil in promise, evil in effect which is unpleasant 
and troublesome and evil in the means - unprofitable, hurtful. 

I'lhen man, from the state of nature, comes to the 
civil state, his private appetite does not remain the measure 
of good and evil. Now the sovereign, decides what is good 
and evil according to the civil laws. What is good for a 
person is not what he desires, but what is worthy of desire, 
Por example, people know that peace is desirable for them 
as it is good for their survival. The general observance 
of certain rules is or would be to their advantage, and, 
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therefore, they desire their ohservance. In. the state of 
nature people desire what is good for them according to 
their own appetite hut in the civil state civil laws direct 
them as to what is worthy of desire. These laws are in the 
interest of every member of the commonwealth, for Hobbes, 
the civil laws are the objective statement of what is the 
common good that is achievable through co-operative endeavour 
in corporate social life. They are not only commanded by 
the authoritarian sovereign but are also publicly approved. 
Hobbes, therefore, saysj 

... the law is the public conscience, by which he 
(subject) has already undertaken to be guided. 
Otherwise in such diversity, as there is of private 
consciences, which are but private opinions, the 
commonwealth must neei be distracted. . ,5 

Thus in the civil state, the good is taken in the 
sense of public good i.e. individual good is harmonised with 
or delimited by public good or public good constitutes 
individual good. The most primitive form of social life 
also teaches us the simple truth that in order to achieve 
one's own good a person has also to take good of others 
into consideration. Rules of action are made on the ground 
that if a person wants- to achieve his own good he ought to 


5. 
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act in such a way that his actions are also helpful in 
achieving others' good. But Hohhes, in the above statement 
holds much more than this. He in fact appears to suggest 
that there can not be a purely personal or individual 
morality and, hence, no individual moral law. Morality 
demands a general and universal point of view. Is he says, 
'private consciences' will necessarily 'distract' -the 
commonwealth. In other words, individual or personal 
concept of good or duty (i.e. law) will make the social and 
the civil state of man, which is the rai.s on d'etre of 
morality, highly unsettled and anarchic. 

Bor Hobbes public or social good is superior to the 
individual good. There is no good of society apart from the 
good of its members. Though good becomes objective, yet it 
remains personal i.e., every person enjoys his own good. But 
that good is not only his own good. It is also helpful for 
attaining others' good in some way or the other. Bor example, 
if a soldier for his satisfaction sacrifices his life he 
achieves his own good but that good is helpful for other 
members of his country i.e. he has made some contribution 
in saving his country by sacrificing his life. Good is 
objective in the sense that within the context of a society, 
good of one individual is generally not different from that 
of another ~ all of them being members of the same society. 
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In other words, society is an associf.rtion of individuals, 
hound with some common mode of life. It is an organic whole 
with individuals as its parts. Good of all individuals is 
derived from a common measure, and their, common measure is 
the command of the sovereign. Hobbes says measure of 

good and evil actions, is the civil law; and the judge the 
legislator, ^^rho is always representative of the commonwealth."^ 

Let us now excimine whether those actions which are 
called good and evil are also called right and wrong. In 
order to do this, we will discuss the concepts of 'right' and 
'wrong' . 

Ri^t and Wrong ; 

Consistent with his denial of any objective and public 
criterion of good and evil in the state of nature, Hobbes 
also holds that the terms 'right' and 'wrong' have no 
legitimate use in the state of nature. The very meaning of 
these terms presupposes the existence of rules conformity 
with, or transgression of, which makes an action right or 
wrong. He ha-s of course admitted the possibility of private 
or subjective notions of good and evil in the state of n-ature. 
But for Hobbes, in the state of nature the concepts of right 


Ibid . , p. 311 . 
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and wrong have no place because there is no authority to 
judge what is right and what is wrong. Every man is the 
judge of his own actions. Hobbes argues; 

The notions of ri^t and v/rong , justice and 
injustice have there no place. Where there is 
no common power, there is no law where no law, 
no injustice... 7 

In the state of nature man acts f or his own good and 

therefore, no action can be wrong because what he decides 

for his own good is not wrong for him. What is right or 

wrong is determined by the sovereign. What the civil law 

commands is right and what it forbids is wrong. In Hobbes’ 

words, "... the distinction of right, and wrong, is drawn from 

8 

what is contrary, and what is not contrary to the rule." 

When a commonwealth is established and rules are made, 
actions are judged according to these rules and these rules 
are based on certain virtues. The observance of these 
virtues without a common power is impossible, because, to 
observe them in the condition of mere nature ”... is contrary 
to our natural passions, that carry us to partiality, pride, 

Q 

revenge, and the like." 


7. Ibid . , p,1 15« 

8. Ibid . , p. 251. 
Ibid ..pp. 157V-154. 
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ihe objective source of what is right and wrong is 
the sovereign. The rightness or wrongaess of an action is 
decided according to the rules; and the correctness of the 
rule is the function of the consequences that follow from 
that rule i.e. an action is right if it produces more good 
than any other alternative action. A subject ought to choose 
that action which results in better consequences, ]?or 
example if while performing an action a person does not 
follow the rule but takes the consequences of that act 
as the reason to perform that action, it can be said that 
he performs an action not because he is following a rule but 
because of its consequences, ind may be, if he follox^?s the 
rule he will get lesser good than if he decides not to follow 
the rule. Thus, he may decide not to follow the rule. But 
Hobbes may say here that the utility of action is not judged 
according to some particular cases. Action should be 
according to the rule and the correctness of the rule is 
a function of the consequences of its being followed. Rules 
are judged according to the utility they have. One ought 
to perform those ac tiers which follow rules and a rule is 
justifiable if its being followed by every one would bring 
about the greatest- amount of good to the members of the 
community. What is right for a person is ri^t for all, and 
in a commonwealth a person has to give up his private feelings 
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and he is obligated to act in accordance with the law. These 

laws are good for the people as also perspicuous. The use 

of the laws which are rules authorized "... is not to bind 

the people from all voluntary actions-; but to direct and 

keep them in such a motion, as not to hurt themselves by 

their own impetuous desires, rashness,, . as hedges are set, 

1 0 

not to stop traveller, but to keep them in their way." 

Thus, laws direct people as to what they ought and 
what they ought not to do. They decide what obligations they 
have or do not have in the civil state. 

Obligation ; 

Hobbes believes in two kinds of obligations; inf or o 
inter no and inf or o externo . In the state of nature there 
are rights and duties which hold inf or o interno , 4a inf or o 
intemo obligation is merely an obligation to desire that 
certain act be done, not obligations to do those actions, as 
Hobbes says; "... that they bind to a desire they should take 
place.""’'* 

Inf or 0 externo obligation is an external obligation. 
These obligations arise only when there is someone to enforce 


10. Ibid., p.335* 

11. Ibid., p. 145. 
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them.. People are obligated to perform some action, only when 
they have covenanted to perform it. Though covenants can. be 
made in the state of nature, it is not sure whether they be 
fulfilled'. For example, if two x^a-rties malte a covenant and 
one of them does not fulfill the promise, then the other 
party, if it is not strong enough, cannot force the first 
party to perform the requisite action in the absence of the 
sovereign power which can enforce it. In the condition of 
nature, since man has got full freedom to do whatever he wants 
to do, (provided, of course, if he can do so) he does not 
have any obligation. As Hobbes sayss "Obligation and 

1 2 

liberty,... in one and the same matter are inconsistent," 

What it means is that morality leads one to certain 
obligations which take away from man his freedom to do 
whatever he likes to do. 'One ought to do x' means one 
ought not to do anything contrary to x. Obligation curtails 
human freedom. To be bound is evidently not to be free. 

On the other hand, every man has a right to do 
everything in the state of nature, wliich means there are no 
obligations, 

Warrender in his book -’ The Political Philosophy of 
Hobbes * argues m a diff er ent manner.. For him,, acc ording t o 
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HolDbes there are obligations in the state of nature. He 
writes; 


Hobbes's theory of obligation begins with his 
account of man in the State of Hatujire that is of 
man outside or apart from State, hven here, on 
Hobbes's view, the individual is bound by some 
obligations though these obligations are always 
dependent upon the satisfaction of certain 
validating conditions .1 3 


Warrender points out that in order to justify the 
view that there are obligations in the state of nature, v/e 
should see the following passage from Leviathan; 

Covenants entered into by fear, in the condition of 
mere nature are obligatory, for example, if I 
covenant to pay a ransom, or service for my life, to 
an enemy 5 I am bound by it; for it is a contract, 
wherein one receives the benefit of lifei the other 
is to receive money, or service for it, and 
consequently where no other law, as in the condition 
of mere nature, forbids the performance, the 
covenant is valid.... Por whatsoever I may. lawfully 
do without obligation, the same I may lawfully 
covenant to do through fear; and what I lawfully 
covenant, I can not lawfully break.14- 

But Hobbes suggests; 

And when a man has ... abandoned, or granted away 
his right; then is he said to be obliged , or bound , 
not to hinder those, to whom such right is granted, 
or abandoned, from the benefit of it; and that he 
oUjSht and it is his duty , not to make void that 
voluntary act of his own. 15 


13, Warrender, H. ; The Political Philosophy of Hobbes , 
(Oxford; Clarendon Press, 1957), Oh. Ill, p.30. 

Vol. Ill, pp. 126-27. 

Ibid . , p. 119. 
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This passage brings out clearly the determination or 
curtailment of human freedom v/hich the concept of obligation 
implies. 

Man abandons his right only after establishing a 
commonwealth. Warrender here has misunderstood Hobbes when 
he says that people have obligations in the. state of nature 
also. Hobbes has said that in the state of nature these 
laws of nature oblige inf or o interne i.e. people are bound 
by a desire that the law of nature 'should take place'. But, 
since people are not sure that if they follow the laws the 
other person will also do the same, they do not consider it 
their duty to follow these laws. When a man knows that it 
is not in his advantage to follow the laws when others are 
not following them, he does not consider himself bound by the 
obligation to follow the rules, ind he is free to do whatever 
he wants to do. Thus, when Warrender says that there are 
obligations in the state of nature, he is making a mistake. 
People can make covenants in the state of nature but they 
are not valid, due to the lack of common poweri 

The second kind of obligation, i.e., inf oro externo 
arises, as we have said earlier, when the sovereign is 
instituted. This kind of obligation is conditional and^ ^ 
self-imposed i.e. people restrict their natural ri^t and 
make covenants. Covenants are thus the ground of obligations. 
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People make covenants or they lay dov/n their right on the 
ground that peace and common defence will he established. 

No action is obligatory if the conditions such as xoeace and 
security are not assured. When these conditions are prevalent, 
people are obligated to act according to the commands of the 
sovereign because they have transferred their natural right 
to the sovereign. In such a coigdition people ought to act 
according to the laws, These laws are the commands of the 
sovereign. They are moral laws; they are established on 
moral virtues, such as justice, equity, mercy, etc., and 
people are morally obliged to follow them. These moral laws 
do not describe hypothetical facts as they do in the state 
of nature, when these laws are in the form' of laws of nature . 

In tte state of nature these laws are as descriptive as 
laws of natural science. They state facts about human nature. 

As in natural science other laws are always compatible with 
some fundamental laws, likewise these laws of nature work as 
fundamental for other lav;s of human nature. Hobbes observes: 

... the laws of nature, vjhich consist in justice, 
equity, gratitude, and other moral virtues in 
the condition of mere nature are not properly ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

laws, but qualities that dispose men to peace and 
obedience. When a commonwealth is once settled, 
then are they actually laws, and not bef ore. 


16 
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What Hobbes seems to imply is that in the state of nature 
all other laws of nature are subordinated under one supreme 
law of self-preservation. Since man is naturally egoist, 
there is no other principle of hierarchy of laws except the 
super-ordination of self-preservation. 

The laws are made moral laws when the sovereign 

becomes moral authority. Hor Hobbes, "What the legislator 

17 

commands is good and what he forbids is evil." 

Hobbes is not suggesting here that whatever the 
legislator commands is equal to good and what he forbids is 
necessarily bad. liHiat he means to say is that by good and 
evil we mean what is, and what is not, against the laws. 
Legislator commands according to the civil laws and these 
laws determine what is good and evil, just and unjust, honest 

and dishonest. ! 

' [ 

Hobbes indeed appears to have confused between the I 

legal and the moral senses of obligation. An obligation in 5 

■ ' ' ' ■ • ' '' 

the legal sense is grounded in the authority of the law, | 

given by, and in the subsequent acceptance of, such an ‘ 

authority. In fact, legal obligation consists merely in 
doing as the law requires us to do simply because the law 


17. Philosophical Rudiments . . . , Yol. II, p«150. 
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enjoins upon us such a duty. The authority sanctioning 
such a duty is vested with the political institution which 
is external to the individual. Mors-l obligation, on the 
other hand, emanates from one's own free choice and acceptance 
of moral principles. The authority in this context is 
primfxcily internal, though, in order to he objective and 
universally acceptable, it has to transcend the confines of 
subjectivity and ego-centricity and must conform to a number 
of demands and claims which are externally applicable. Hobbes, 
as we have seen, did recognise the distinction between 
obligations inforo interno and inforo externo ^but distorts 
its relevance by identifying the former with the 'brutish 
and nasty* state of nature and the latter with the civil 
state which alone makes morality possible. Hobbes* intention 
is to make the sovereign the fountainhead of both political 
and moral authority and therefore, he holds that people derive 
their obligations from the sovereign’s command and also from 
covenants they make. To obey the sovereign’s commands is 
also a moral obligation for him. ihi obligation does not 
become a moral obligation unless the sovereign commands its 
observance , 

Justice ; 

In the state of nature nothing is just or unjust. 

Where there is no law there cannot be justice or 


injustice . 
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Hobbes says i 

Justice, and injustice are none of the faculties 
neither of the body, nor mind. If they were, 
they mi^t be in a man that were alone in the 
world... They are qualities that' relate to men 
in society, not in solitude.'® 

But when the covenants are ma-de then non-performance 
of covenants is injustioe and ^Jhatsoever is not unjust is 
just. An action is just if it is the performance of the 
covenant. 

Hobbes makes a distinction between just actions and 
just men. i 

When (just and unjust) they are attributed to 
men, they signify conformity, or inconformity 
of manners,to re as on » But when they are attributed ■ 

to actions, they signify the conformity or J 

inconformity to reason,... of particular actions. 19 i 

!' 

. , ' ■ ' ' i: 

An unjust man can perform a just act and a just man can [ 

perform an unjust act. j 

■ ■ ' ' " , , ‘i 

Hobbes says that justice of actions is divided into j 

two kinds - commutative and distributive, j 

Commutative is placed in the equality of value of the j 

things contracted for; and distributive in the distribution 

■ ' ■ ' ■ ■ ■ 


18. Tol. Ill, p. 115. 

Ibid ., p.135. 
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of equal benefit to men of equal merit. Commutative justice 
is the justice of a contractor and distributive justice, the 
justice of an arbitrator, i.e. the act of defining what is 
just. And, if those persons who make him arbitrator, trust 
him and if the arbitrator performs his trust, he is said to 
distribute to every man his due and this is called equity , 
the equal distribution. 

For the equal distribution and performance of the 
covenants we need a common power or the sovereign to compel 
men equally to the performance of their covenants. As 
"... covenants without the sword, are but words, and of no 

pA 

strength to secure a man at all," 

These covenants are not made due to some altruistic 
will, or as Hume said, because man has fellow-feeling or 
sympathy for others i.e. in consideration of others’ good and 
evil as if it were one's own. Hume said that this quality 
leads man to virtues of humanness, integrity and justice. 

For Hobbes, on the other hand, justice is established not 
because of fellow-feeling but because people want to preserve 
their own good in persuance of which they have to keep the 
covenants. And to observe whether the covenants are kept or 
not, we need a common power. 
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-Although to establish justice a common pov/er is needed 
but Hobbes does not define justice as Thrasymachus defines 
it, i,e. that justice is nothing but the interest of the 
stronger. For Hobbes, though the sovereign is stronger but 
the interest of the sovereign is not separate from that of 
his subject. It is the sovereign’s duty to keep peace and 
protect his subjects against a common enemy. 

Hobbes, unlike Hume, does not believe that justice 
can exist without a law. Por Hume, society is a sufficient 
condition for the establishment of justice, it is not 
necessary that there should be some common power for the 
observance of it. According to Hobbes, there can be no 
society without law. Hence, the c[Uestion of justice or 
injustice without a law does not arise. Justice is conditional. 
If society does not impose sanctions on people then we cannot 
talk of justice as obligatory. 

Just actions are those which are utility- producing 
and they are performed in such a way that they produce the 
greatest possible amount of happiness for ourselves as well 
as for others. The origin and basis of justice lies in 
the good of society., that is, in a good, greater than that of 
any individual or private good. What is just is ultimately 
decided only by determining what is good for society. All 



laws are just or unjust according as they promote or hinder 
social good* 

It is, thus, evident that Hobbes accepts the 
utilitarian concept of justice. He says that to keep 
covenants or to make covenants constant and lasting we 
require a common power which direct our actions to the 

common benefit," When we say that an. action is just, it 
means that it conforms to the public good and law. Indeed 
for Hobbes,,, all laws are directed towards the promotion of 
public good. One ought to be just in order to bring about 
the public good. If men ought to do justice, it is not only 
because they will be punished if they do not, but also 
because it promotes social good. Justice imposes moral 
duty based on social good and not merely on legal sanctions. 

Hobbes analyses justice in terms of social contract 
i.e. from social contract he derives the principles of 
justice, Hobbes here anticipates Hawls, Rawls conceives of 
justice as a condition that must be accepted if men are to 
engage in a common enterprise. He suggests; 

Imagine a number of rational and mutually 
self-interested persons situated in an initial 
position of equal liberty. Assume that they 



are to propose and acknowledge before one 
another ^ general principles applicable to tlieir 
common ^ institution as standards by which their 
complaints against these institutions are to be 

judged, 22 

Rawls further develops the conception of justice in 
two principles; 

(1 ). .. each person participating in a practice, 
or affected by it, has an equal right to the 
most extensive liberty compatible with a like 
liberty for all; and (2) inequalities are 
arbitrary unless it is reasonable to expect that 
they will work out for everyone's advantage, and 
provided the positions and offices to which they 
attach, or from which they may be gained, are 
open to all, 23 

This concept is the concept of equity and impartiality. 
Inequalities are justified only when they bring out the 
advantage which is good for all. Por Rawls the concept 
of fairness is fundamental to justice. Hobbes also accepts 
equity as a law of nature. He. writes; " If a man be trusted 
to judge between man and man , it is a precept of the law of 

24 

nature, that he deals equally between them ." He further 

says that; "The things that make a good judge, or a good 

interpreter of the laws, are, first a right understanding of 

23 

that principal law of nature called Equity . " It is both 


22. Rawls, J. ; 'The Sense of Justice’, Philosophical 
Review , 1963« 

23 . Rawls, J. : 'Justice as Paimess ' , Phil, Review , 1958. 

24 . EW, Vol. Ill, p,142. 

^5* Ibid . , p.269. 



morally necessary and socially expedient that they apply 
the law equally and impartially. 

Hence, for Hobhes, to be just is to be impartial and 
as he argues 2 ”... the la^w that commands equity | that 

is to say, an equal distribution of justice; which in 
punishing the innocent is not observed, In this v/ay 
Hobbes does not believe in punishing the innocent, whether 
it promotes social good or not, ■ Punishment is meant only 
for the transgression of the law. The objection which is 
raised against the utilitarian theory, that it permits the 
punishment of an innocent in those cases where it increases 
the social good, cannot be raised against Hobbes. 

Thus, Hobbes' concept of justice is based on the 
principle of equity and public good, and therefore, it is 
not egoism but utilitarianism within which his concept of 
justice finds its consistent application. 
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V 

. HOBBES ON LANGUAGE 

(i) Hobbes’ Philosophy of language 

After having discussed Hobbes’ ethical theory, we 
may look into Hobbes’ views on the nature and function of 
language with a view to understand the meta-moral perspective 
within which many of his observations in ethics would be 
better understood. As we had occasion to see, there are 
many assertions concerning moral concepts which are caasequent 
upon his understanding of language which ultimately enables 
him to develop an approach towards moral language which is 
as novel as it is interesting, 

There are two basic functions of a language which 
Hobbes recognises. The first, to recall those thoughts 
which were oace at the conscious level, and the second, 
being the purpose of ccmmunication which includes expressing 
our conception of matters, our own desires, fears and 
passions. It is not possible to- have communication without 
some words which, metaphorically speaking, are carriers of 
thou^ts, desires etc,, though it is possible to think of 
a man recalling his thoughts without having a verbal language. 
As thoughts, desires etc, are not perceivable by other 
persons, we need some sign language which will help us in 
communicating them. Hence, the need for signs. 
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What can be a sign? The one basic condition any 
sign, natural or arbitrary, has to fulfil is that it must 
be perceivable by all normal human beings, My word (spoken 
or written) is a sign in this sense,. My sign can perform 
the function of a mark as well, Marks are those, according 
to Hobbes, which help someone to recall his thoughts,"^ These 
marks also need to be perceivable, for only perceiving the 
marks, one is reminded of oaasfe thoughts which are associated 
with those marks by habit formation. But, this explanation 
of mark does not seem to be very satisfactory as it is 
possible for someone to recall some thought by recalling 
another thought. One thou^t can become a mark of another 
thought, though both of them are not sensible. ^ definition 
Hobbes rules out such marks. In principle any mark, for 
Hobbes, can become a sign as both of them are perceivable. 

The only difference between a sign and a mark is, that the 
conventional association of a word (or sign) with some idea 
is publicly known. Whereas, the arbitrary association of 
a word (or mark) with some idea is private i.e, only known 
by one person and serves the purpose of recollecting his 
thought. A mark which I use can be made public by letting 
others know for whBt the mark stands. Nevertheless, I can 


1. Elements of Philosophy, 1st. Sec. Concerning Bo^, 
eW, ¥bl. i, p.T4. 



use the signs (words) to do the function of marks: to 
recall my thoughts which are at the subconscious level. In 
such a case there is some possibility of lofiing 
my privacy, Marks cannot be used in a communication 
situation for others do not knoi;; the conventional use of 
the mark. To sum up: all signs are marks, but no mark is 
a sign, though in principle all marks can be converted into 
signs by establishing and letting others ]niov certain 
conventions regarding the use of marks. 

Apart from the above two main functions, language 

has other functions as well. The special use of a language 

is to advise someone according to the knowledge we have 

acq.uired. We express our wills, purposes or intentions in 

a language and we also use language to please and delight 

2 

oufselves as well as others by playing with words. It is 
interesting to note that Hobbes makes room for jokes, 
mimicries, etc.. 

Before going into the nature of speech, it is better 
to consider the constituents of speech, namely, the names 
and grammatical par1s of the speech. Hobbes classifies 
names iuto body, ape ident, phantasm etc. Another 



classification he does of names is; positive, negative, 
contradictory; still another classification is; universal, 
particular, individual and indefinite. Apart from these 
classifications, there is another classification of names 
which interests us most from the point of view of philosophy 
of language i.e. names into proper and comDion.^ In modern 
terminology, we also use the same term for what Hohhes calls 
proper name, and common names are called concepts. How far 
these classifications help any philosophical purpose is 
very hard to say. It is certainly important from the logical 
point of view to recognize certain characteristics which 
certain names possess, e.g, contradictory names. One might 
say, two contradictory names cannot he predicated (though 
it is odd to say that names can be predicated, in Hobbes’ 
scheme one has to use such a language) to' the same subject 
at the same time. As names all these names have one common 
function, namely, that of referring. The other feature 
which generally goes along with all these names is that 
there are certain marks or signs associated with them. 
However, for certain reasons which we will discuss when vje 
discuss the speech, it is import:,ant to retain the distinction 
between proper and common names. The fundamental difference 


5. 


Ibid. , p.21 . 
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between these names iss proper names are singular and refer 
to one and only one e.g. "Peter", "this man," etc. whereas, 
common names refer to many ideas at a time e.g. "man", 
"horse" etc. It is interesting to note that so called 
logically proper names are also names for Hobbes, Common 
names do not refer to only one thing, though they refer to 
one kind of things. One clarificatory point may be relevant 
here. Universale are also names for Hobbes. They are 
common names, as a universal name is also not a proper 
name; it is not a name of one thing. Hobbes writes: 

One universal name is imposed on many things, 
for their similitude in some quality, or other 
accident; and whereas a proper n^e bringeth 
to mind one thing only, uni ver sals recall any 
one of those many. 4- 

Hobbes believes that there can be names of non- 
existing things. That is to say, a name is not only a 
name of an object which is existing in space and time. At 
one place Hobbes writes; 

To conclude ; this word nothing is a name, which 
yet cannot be the name of any thing; for when, 
for example, we subs tract 2 and 3 from 5, and 
so nothing remaining, we would call that 
subs traction to mind, this speech nothing_^ remains , 
and in it the word nothj^ is not unuseful .5 ^ 


4. Ibid . , p.21 . 

EW, Vol. I, pp.17-18. 
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The above example of "nothing" being a name may be 
considered, as an example of a common name, as we do not 
say that "nothing" is a proper name. We strongly believe 
that it does not go against the position of Hobbes to talk 
of "Pegasus", a mythological horse. It is quite evident 
that Hobbes is not a nominalist in the sense Meinong is, 
for it is meaningless to talk of Pegasus if Pegasus does 
not exist or subsist for Meinong. 

Hobbes cautions us against certain apparent names, 
for example, "incorporeal body" or "round quadrangle". These 
are not names, though they may appear to be, for they are 

fi 

insignificant sounds having no reference. To answer the, 
question; "Though ' incorporsal' and 'body* are names, why 
is the term 'incorporeal body' not a name?", one has to 
go much dfeepeirinto the logic of names which includes the 
extensions of these names. Nevertheless, any* word which is 
not associated with an idea is yet an insignificant 
(apparent) name. 

It is not non-sense to talk of names of names and 
names of speech in Hobbesian terms. He writes;^ 

... we bring into account, consider, and give 

names, to names themselves, and to speeches: for 
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g eneral , universal , special , equivocal , are names 
of names , j&id affirmation , in t e r r o iS;at i on , 
commandment , narration , syllogism , seimion , oration , 
and many other such, are names of speeches. 7 

Names of names are possible because some n^es belonging 
to one kind can be named further, For example, the name 
"universal" is a name of the following names 5 all trees, ail 
men, some trees, some men etc, while talking about the names 
of the first and second intention, Hobbes makes the sa^ie 
point: 

But it is hard to say why those are called 
names of the first , and these of the second 
intention , unless perhaps it was first intended 
by us to give names to those things v;hich are 
of daily use in this life, and afterwards to 
such things as appertain to science, that is, 
that our second intention was to give names to 
names ,8 

It must be noted that Hobbes does not hold the denotative 
relation between the name and a conception in the mind, 

A materialist as he is, he does not admit universals or 
real essences in the world. Universals exist only in 
language. As v/ at kins has suggested, a universal name is 
*a pluralized version'^ of a proper name. The names of 
things are the names of ’first intention' whereas universals 


7. EW, Vol., Ill, p.26. 

8. Yol. I, p.21 . 

9. Watkins, J.W.N. : Hobbes’s System of Ideas , 
London; Hutchinson University Library , 1965, p. 143. 
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are names of the ’second intention*, i.e., names of names. 

It is however, a mistake to think that only one word 
must he used to stand for a name. Not only that, the words 
in use can also be used to form a phrase which stands for 
a name other than the ones they stand for when used 
independently. Hobbes makes it clear when he writes; 

Hor all these words, that in his actions 
observe th the laws of his country , make but 
one name, equivalent to this one word, just 

vihile distinguishing simple and compound names Hobbes makes 
the same point; 

But here it is to be noted, that a name is not 
taken in philosophy, as -in grammar, for one 
single word, but for any number of words put 
together to signify one thing; for among , , 

philosophers sentient animated body passes but 
for one name, being the name of every- living 
creature, which yet among grammarians, is 
accounted three names. 11 

Obviously enough, in Hobbes' scheme of names, one can talk 
of synonymous names. "Just" is synonymous with "he that in 
his actions observeth the laws of his country". Wherever 
we use the \^ord "just" in sentences, we can use .this phra.se 
instead , without bringing any change in the meaning and truth 
value of the sentence. 


10. Vol. Ill, p.2t. 

EW, Fol.I, p.23. 
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Hobbes also recognises ambiguous names. A word is 
ambiguous when, it has more than one senses. While writing 
about univocal and equivocal names, Hobbes clarifies the 
point that equivocal names are ambiguous naaies. He writes; 

Uni VO cal are those which in the same train of 
discourse signify always the sarae thing; but 
equivocal those which mean sometimes one thing 
and ^ sometimes another. Thus,., parabola to be 
equivocal , for the signification it Has sometimes 
of allegory or similitude, and sometimes of a 
certain geometrical figure. Also every metaphor 
is by profession equivocal . 1 2 

Hobbes is well aware of the problems that an imprecise 
name creates. He recognises two kinds of imprecise names, 
one being imprecise quantified names, the other being too 
general names. He writes; 

Of indefinite signification is, first, that name 
which has the word some , or the like added to it, 
and is called a particular nane ; secondly, a 
common name set by itself without any note either 
of universality or particularity, as man , stone , 
and is called an indefinite name ; but both 
particular and indefinite names are of uncertain 
signification, because the hearer knows not 
what thing it is the speaker would have him 
conceive; and therefore in speech, particular 
and indefinite names are to be esteemed equivalent 
to one another. 15 

So far we have discussed about names taking it for 
granted that a name is a name of an idea. This needs be 


12. Ibid . , pp. 22-23. 

15. Ibid . , pp. 21-22, 
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stressed as man^y philosophers take names to he names of 

some thin^ or objects. We are generally inclined to think 

that the name "Socrates" stands for the huiiian being Socrates. 

It is philosophically important to note that for Hobbes 

Socrates" aoes not stand for the human being Socrates, but 

for the idea of Socrates. Similarly for Hobbes, "man" 

does not stand for any particular man 03 : beings which are 

men, but for the concept or idea of man. There are three 

things that ought to be distinguished; A word or a sign 

which stands for an idea; an idea which is different froxa 

the things or objects and the things with which ideas are 
14 

related. Tho word or sign "Socrates" must be differentiated 
from the idea of Socrates, The sign "Socrates" so far as 
it is not conventionally associated with the idea of 
Socrates is an insignificant word. Once the word is 
associated with the idea of Socrates, it becomes significant. 
Thus, a name is constituted of two things; an idea, and a 
sign which is associated with the idea.* Somehow an idea 


14« We may point out here that when Leibniz refers to 
Hobbes as a "super-nominalist" ( Philosophical 
Papers and Letters , Tr. aid Sd. by L.E,Loemter, 
p.199) he is misunderstanding Hobbes because he is 
ascribing to him the view that "the truth of thing 
itself consists in names" whereas Hobbes clearely 
makes the distinction between ideas and things and 
is only suggesting a semantic concept of truth when 
he says; "Truth consists in speech, and not in the 
things spoken of; and thoi^h true be sometimes 
opposed to apparent or feigned , . . . " (EW, Vol.I, p. 35)« 
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is related to the corresponding thing. The idea of Socra-tes 
is related in some way to the human being- called Socrates . 

To ha-ve a name it is not necessary to have some relationship 
between an idea and a thing, for in that case Hobbes cannot 
talk of "Pegasus" being a name. This makes Hobbes' position 
better than that of Meinong, though in some sense Hobbes 
also is a nominalist. The following passage makes it quite 
clear that a name is not a name of a thing. Hobbes writes j 

Hut seeing names ordered in speech (aauis defined) 
are signs of our conceptions, it is manifest 
they are not signs of the things themselves; for 
that the sound of this wor-d stone should be the 
sign of a stone, cannot be understood in any sense 
but this, that he that hears it collects that 
he that pronounces it thinks of a stone, 15 


-As a short-hand expression Hobbes talks of names of things 
which is evident in the following passage; 

But seeing every name has some relation to that 
which is named, though that which we name be 
not always a thing that has a being in nature, 
yet it is lawful for doctrine's sake to apply 
the word thing to whatsoever we name; as if it 
were all one w!iether that thing be truly existent, 
or be only feigned, 16 

It is unfortunate that Hobbes does not make the 
notion of word -meaning very olos-r, though one can reasonably 


15, 


1» P • 1 7 . 
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Ibid. , p. 
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h-old that the meanihg of a word is an idea for v/hich it 
stands. The following are the reasons one may give to 
support this thesis: (1 ) A mere sound or a sign is meaningless 
(or insignificant) unless it is associated with an idea, 

(2) Hobbes clearly denies that the things are the meanings 
of words as these do not stand for things and fur t her , some 
names are significant even if there is no such thing e,g, 
"nothing". (3) Hobbes does not deny any meaning to a word, ■ 
but primarily he talks only of meaning of sentences as he 
believes that a speech is constituted of significant words. 

The meaning of a word for Hobbes seems to constitute what 
we call cognitive, emotive and suggestive meanings of a 
word. This point we will discuss again when we come to his 
views concerning moral language. 

Here it is desirable to make some distinction between 
an image and an idea. It is likely that in some places 
where Hobbes uses the word "idea" it appears that he uses 
it in the sense of an image 5 whereas there is sufficient 
reason to believe that he distinguishes an image from an 
idea. Hobbes quite often says that when the hearer hears 
the word the associated idea comes to his mind . One is 
tempted to think that Hobbes is using idea in the sense of 
an image, because ’coming to one's mind’ suggests that it 
is an image. One such misleading passage is the folloi^ings 
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If therefore a man see something afar off and 
obscurely, although no appellation had yet 
been given to anything, he will, notwithstanding, 
have the same idea of that thing for which now, 
by imposing a name on it, we call it body . 

Again, when, by coming nearer, he sees the same 
thing thus and thus, now in one place and now in 
another, he will have a new idea thereof, namely, 
that for which we now call such a thing animated . "^7 

A possible interpretation one can give of this passage is 
that Hobbes is talking about images. As the person comes 
nearer, the perception of that man becomes more clear and 
the image of him also becomes more clear. Earlier the seer 
had only an image of a body, later on he formed an image 
of an animated body. Another interpretation which seems to 
be nearer the truth is that as in the beginning the seer 
could not perceive the body properly, he could only know 
that it is a body ^ in other words, he could only identify 
the thing to be a body, and when the body came nearer, he 
could recognise the other property of the body i.e. it is 
also animated. In fact the word "new idea" should not be 
taken in the "'sense that the old idea is replaced by a new 
idea. It should be understood that some more facts about 
the thing are known as it came nearer because of which 
perception became sharper. In fact, though he had the idea a 


17. 
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second time that it is animated, this second idea did not 
replace his earlier idea that it is a body. It is now both 
body as well as animated. One can support this second view 
by admitting that Hobbes is reasonably consistent and by 
producing a reo-uctio ad absurdum argument. That, if Hobbes 
means by an idea an image, then he cannot talk of an idea, 
of nothing nor can he consider "future" to be a significant 
name, but in fact he positively talks about them. 

Hobbes, like Wittgenstein, has warned against 

linguistic confusions and possible philosophical problems 

that arise from them. He believes that a philosopher must 

know the proper use of words. He brings to our notice such 

possible errors off and on. At one place he talks of "abuses 
1 R 

of speech" where he precisely talks of four ways of wrong 
uses. At some other place he writes; 

... a man that seeketh precise truth had need 
to remember what every name he uses stands for, and 
to place it accordingly, or else he will find 
himself entangled in words, as a bird in lime 
twigs, the more he struggles the more belimed. '9 

And still somewhere else he writes; 

And, therefore, that disputation, whether 
names signify the matter or form, or something 


18. Voi. Ill, p.20. 

19. Ibid ., P.23. 
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compounded of laoth^ and other like subtleties 
ffl6.^Q-Ph.ysics . is kept up by erring men, 
nd such a.s under St a,nd not the words they 
dispute about ,20 

A speech must possess a thought. A thoughtless 
sentence cannot be a speech. A speech has names as 
constituents. Apayt from this, a speech is not merely anj? 
combination of words, for any combination of words ma3r not 
possess a thought. A speech in order to possess a thought 
req^uires two conditions; (1) it must be grammatically correct 
and (2) it must be semantically permissible. Unfortunately, 
Hobbes does not devote any space in his writings for granjjiar. 
He takes it for granted. One can gather some ideas on 
grammar from some of his statements not directly on graoimar 
but on something else . Traditional grammar which talks of 
subjects and predicates and verbs is also found in a 
speech. The function of grammar is to show the kind of 
connection between two or more names in a speech. He writes 
while talking about proposition; 

Now the former name is commonly called the subject , 
or antecedent , or the contained name , and the 
latter the predicate , consequent , or c ontainin g 
name. The sign of connection amongst most nations 
is either some word, as the word ^ in the 


EV1, ?ol. I, p.17. Also see for the same point 
being repeated in different forms in pp. 19, 30, 
33, 34 and EW , ?ol. Ill, p.28. 
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proposition man is a living creature » or some 
case or termination of a word, as in this 
proposition, man walketh (x^?hich is^ equivalent 
to this, man is walkiniS: ); the termination hy 
which it is said he walketh , rather than he 
is walking , signifieth tiiat those two are 
understood to he copulated, or to he names of 
the same thing. 21 


Hohhes also thinks that it is not always necessary 
that a speech must he in a strict grammatical form to possess 
a thou^t. He suggests that we can do away with verbs which 
traditional grammar thinks to he a must to have a meaningful 
sentence: 

But there are, or certainly may he, some nations 
that have no word which answers to our verb is , 
who nevertheless form propositions by the 
position only of one name after another as if 
instead of man is a living creature , it should 
he said man, a living creature ; for the very 
order of the names may sufficiently show their 
connection; and they are as apt and useful in 
philosophy, as if they were copulated by the 
verb is. 2^ 


Thj^s suggestion does not seem to he very useful, for without 
verbs we have serious doubts whether a language can retain 
iti9 creative capacity. And further, if we are to talk of 
the positions of names, then we can talk of only those 
aer^|enhes which occur in only some particular order and v/e 


21, EW, I, pp. 30-51 . 

2 Pi ITpici m 9 p f 31 • 
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Co-nnot have an. 3 ^ complex sentences, V/ithout the verbs it is 
difficult to point out the tense of a sentence. Moreover y 
modern grammarians have shown that grammar does not limit 
itself to only speeches in the crude sense it was taken to 
be, but it has much to do with the semantic part of the 
words in a sentence. In this sense we cannot help but 
accept grammar as an unavoidable element of speech. There 
are certain combinatiors of words which are not sem^tically 
permissible. Hobbes writes; 

Por whenever any affirmation is false, the 
two nadiies of which it is composed, put together 
and made one, signify nothing at all. Por 
example, if it IfP'.af alse affirmation to say 
a quadrangle is round , the word round qu^r angle 
signifies nothing, but is a mere sound .^3 

"Round quadrangle" is an insignificant name because this 
combination of words is not semantically permissible. 

One of the primary functions of language is 
communication. Communication also includes teaching a word 
to others who do not know it. This can be done in two 
ways according to Robbes, by giving; (1) ostensive definition, 
or (^) primary definition. The one who has not acquired 
considerable vocabulary cannot learn a word following the 
second method, for primary definition is always expressing 
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the same idea in terms of other words. That is to saj 
to learn one name the person concerned has to know at least 
two relevant names or more. In learning a name through 
ostensive definition the prerequisite is that the thing 
named must be within the sphere of the perceptual field of 
both the teacher and the taught. This is not to say that 
a person cannot learn a name on his own by observing the- 
things in natuj.-e. An example will explain better hov/ a man 
learns a name by himself. Suppose a man observes a 
triangle and two right angles. By contemplation he will come 
to know that/ the sum of all the angles of ' tha trian.^e ia 
equal to two right angles. If he observes another trian^e 
having different shape and tries to compare with those two 
right angles, he will discover that the simn of those three 
angles is equal to the two ri^t angles. He will find the 
same with respect to a third triangle. i4hen the man 
realises by his experiment that the sum of the angles does 
not differ according to the length of the sides or any 
other thing in his triangles, he discovers a rule; every triangle 
haa the sum of its three angles equal to two ri^t angles. 

This is a universal rule and therefore is true for all uimes 
and places. Suppose, he associates tiois rule with a si^, 
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say, ''sum of all the angles of a triangle", then he can 
teach the same name to others the way he has learnt. This 
is what one may call ostensive way of teaching. Thus 
Hobbes writes; 

And seeing teaching is nothing but leading 
the mind of him we teach, to the knovjledge of 
our inventions, in that track by which we 
attained the same with our own mind; therefore, 
the same method that served for our invention, 
will serve also for demonstration to others. ..25 

The other way of teaching the same name is to define it in 
the form of a rule in a proposition i.e. "Every trian^e has the 
saacfits three angles equal to two right angles". This 
definition will be useful in teaching the name only when 
the taught knows the words used in the definition. 

A definition of a name is an explication of the 
same name by speech. Some definitions need genus and 
differentia, and if any name be the most universal in its 
kind then the definition cannot contain genus and differentia, 
bui< the speech must bring out the idea. Even if the genus 
and differentia are present in a speech that does not make 
a definition e.g» "This is a straight line". According 
to Hobbes definition "is a proposition, whose predicate 


25. EW, Yol. I, P*80. 





rosolves the subject, when it may 5 and x\/hen it may not, it 
exemplifies the same."^^ 

Hobbes believes that there are some names which su’e 
simple and universal, Any compounded name can be defined in 
terms of its simples and it will be less universal in 
comparison with its components. For example, "body" is a 
simple name and "animated body" is a compounded name.^'^ 

The name "body" is more universal and "animated body" is 
less universal, for all animated bodies are bodies, but not 
all bodies are animated bodies. Hobbes emphasises the 
importance of the definition in the following passage; 

By this it appears how necessary it is for 
any man that aspires to true knowledge, to 
examine the definitions of former authors; 
and either to correct them, where they 
negligently set down, or to make them himself. 

For the errors of definitions multiply themselves 
according as the reckoning proceeds, and lead 
men into absurdities, which at last they see, 
but cannot avoid, without reckoning . anew from 
the beginning, in which lies the foundation 

of their errors. 28 


There are certain categories of names. All names 
of bodies belong to one category. In every category, there 
will be simple and compound names; and compounded names can 

26. Ibid ., p.85. 

27 . Ibid . , p.24 

28. Vol. Ill, p. 24 . 
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be understood only when the simple names are understood, 
therefore 5 in order to acquire the knowledge of compounded 
names, it is necessary to learn the definitions of simple 
names. The definitions of simple names express the primary 
propositions. Thus Hobbes writes; 

Primary (proposition) is that xxrherein the 
subject is explicated by a predicate of many 
names, as man is a body , animated , r ati onal ; 
for that which is comprehended in the name 
man is more largely expressed in the names b ody , 
animated , and rational , joined together; ahl 
it is called primary . because it is first in 
r at i oc in at i on "for nothing can be proved, 
without understanding first the name of the 
thing in question. 29 

To sum up our discussion on learning a language, the 
following procedure has to be adopted; (1) Teach the 
simple names first* In teaching simple names one may adopt 
ostensive way or use definitions which express the primary 
propositions, (2) Once the person learns the simple names, 
then the compounded names can be defined in terms of simple 
nhmes. 

Language is used for communication in the form of 
speech. What we communicate is a thought or an idea, Wnen 
we communicate an idea to others, we have to communicate 
throu^ words. (In a context where a word moy serve as a 
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.sentence, the word will be an abridged form of a sentence.) 
Strictly --peaking, a thought cannot exist in one word. That 
is not to deny the possibility of word-meaning. VJhen we 
learn q. name, we must be able to form a thought or idea. 

-n. thought or idea io possible only when we do some 
identification, and differentiation. Wtien v;e learn cocimon 
name..5, in most cases, we differentiate the idea from other 
ideas belonging to the same genus and at the same time we 
recognize that it is a part of the genus name. In the case 
of proper names, we differentiate the idea from other names 
belonging to the same category and identif 3 ^ belonging 

to the category. In order to identify and differentiate, 
we need at least two ideas. It is appropriate to say that 
any word or sign which stands for an idea is an abridged form 
of a speech. If a man learns a name from others, he learns 
it in the form of a speech which states the definition of 


30. Most of the time we believe that we can differentiate 
two things as well. For example, one can 
differentiate between his pen and the paper on which 
he is writing. For Hobbes, in this case what you 
are differentiating is not between the pen and the 
paper, but between the thoughts or ideas which _ 
those things have given rise to. Without the ideas 
of a pen and a paper one would not be in a position 
to differentiate them in the way they are done. But, 
in such a case one might differentiate between them, 
calling one white, the other red| however Hobbes 
would raise the obiection, that how could you do 
that without having an ideacftSiecfc it is to be white 
^d red. 


the name which expresses a primary proposition. But, if 
he learns in an ostensive way, though identification and 
differentiation are still involvedj it is not very explicit 
for he is not explicitly using the names, which he can do 
as well. 

We have seen that Hoboes talks of synonymous names. 
He also admits the possibility of synonymous speeches, 

If "unmarried” and "bachelor" are synonymous names, then 
the speech "itr. X is a bachelor" is synonymous with "I4r. X 
is unmarried". In other words, if the definition of the 
nemo "bachelor" is "the man who has or had no spouse", then 
the name "unmarried" will also have the same definition or 
any other definition which is synonymous with it. 

Meaning of a speech is determined by the component 
words. For example, the meaning of the speech "Man is just 
is the idea which the sentence is used to express. Ihe 
meaning of this speech is constituted by the meanings of 
names "man" and "just". "Man is just" is used to express 
one complex idea. The definition of man is a "rational- 
living-creaturc" and the definition of just is "he that 
in his actions observeth the laws of his country", These 
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two definitions express two ideas and doth of them combine 
themselves into a complex idea which the speech "Man is 
just expresses. A speech which consists of only two neaies 
can bo used to express one idea (unless the sentence is 
ambiguous), but we can very well have some compound speeches 
which can be used to express more than one idea in a speech. 
In that case, each clause will express one idea simple or 
complex. 


It must be pointed out that Hobbes does not retain 
the distinction between a meaningless or an absurd speech 
and a false speech. Though, he clearly says that some 
speeches are absurd, he does not distinguish them from false 
ones. He writes: 


Speech may also be absurd and insignificant; _ 
as when there is a succession of words, to which 
there can be no succession of thoughts in mind 
to answer them; and this happens often to such, 
as, understanding nothing in some subtle matter, 
do, nevertheless, to make others believe they 
understand, speak of the same incoherently; _f or 
the connection of incoherent words, though it ^ 
want the end of speech (which is signification) 
yet it is speech;aQ.djsused by writers of ■ 
metaph.ysics almost as frequently as speech 

significative . 52 

The following is a passage where Hobbes uses the 
word "false" as well as "ab.surd"for one and the same speech, 
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where by "false" he 
He writes: 


\ 

means what' we mean by 


"meaningless ", 


For exanple, if it be a f alsp 

to say a_quadranfil(3 Is mims , 

auadr asl e w 

sound, do likewise, if it be ^ 

that virtue can be poured o- 

down, the words iaEOffielvatue^ lSblow “virtue 
are as absurd and insigoifioa^ pT' o ' ' ' ^ virtu e, 
quadrangle . 33 "g^incant as a 


Hobbes' own position can be refined by maintaining 
the distinction between false and meaningless speeches.' ibiy 
combination of words cannot provide us a meaningful speech. 
For excimple two contradictory names cannot be used to form 
a meaningful speech. Nevertheless, whenever a name belonging 
to one category is copulated with a name belonging to 
another category, then the speech becomes meaningless. A 
speech will bo meaningful only when a name belonging to one 
category is copulated with another name belonging to the 
same category, for only then it is possible to have an idea 
i.G* it is possible to see some identity and difference in 
ideas. Hobbes recognises four main categories: names of 
bodies, names of accidents, names of phantasms and names 
of names. This is because no simple name which is universal 


iw, irol. Ill, p.27. 
|1W, Vol. I, p»58. 


33. 

34. 
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ccin be used to define a name belonging to another category. 
In case it is so used, the name defined also will belong to 
the same category to which the definiens belong. 

"Irue" and "false" are the characteristics of the 
speeches, not of the things or facts. Speech is one which 
is used by some one to communicate something to others. That 
is to say in Strawsonian terms; only a use of a sentence is 
true or false. This point has been best brought out in the 
following passage by Hobbes himself: 

ibid from hence it is evident, that truth and 
falsity have no place but amongst such living 
creatures as use speech. For though some brute 
creatures, looking upon the image of a man in 
a gla-.is, may be affected with it, as if it 
were the man himself, and for this reason fear 
it or fawn upon it in vain? yet they do not 
apprehend it as true or false, but only as 
like; and in this they are not deceived. 35 

Little earlier to the above passage he wrote; 

How those words true , truth, and true 
proposition, are equivalent to one another; 

I or truth consists in speech, and not in 
the things spoken of; and though true be 
sometimes opposed to appa rent or feigned , 
yet it is always to be reJerrod to the 
truth of proposition. . .3° 

When should we call a speech true or false? In order 
to seek some answer to this question we must have to go into 


35. Ibid . , p.36. 

36. Ibid., p.35. 
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the dot oils of extension of words and the parts of speech. 
First of all wo will take up the disoussion on extensions. 

Every nscio which is significant has some extension. 
Extension is one to which a name refers. A proper name 
refers to only one individual, therefore it has least 
extension. If there is a name which refers to two things, 
then it has wider extension in comparison to a proper n-ame. 
iill other names which are not proper should be called coiiimon 
n’aiaes irrespective of their extension. Even different coiamon 
names have different extension, for "man" has an extension 
lesser than that of "living creature". 'There is another 
term for extension of a name, that is "comprehension". 

"Living creature" comprehends not only all men, but also 
animals. In the language of mathematics one can reasonably 
say that "man" is a subset of "living creature". There are 
certain names which have same extension; e.g. "man" and 
"rational‘-living-creature". (The definition of "man" has 
changed in the modern times; now we also believe anima.ls 
have some rationality. However this does not affect the 
force of the argument; one can very well choose differenu 
examples or redefine the term "man".) 


37. 


Ibid., p.30. 



The distinction between the subject and the predicate 

of a proposition which is expressed in a speech is not that 

of gramraari-ans. It is not important whether the subject 

occurs or must occur always first in a speech. To find out 

whicii is a subject, we have to follow the following 
38 

procedure: No proper name can be a predicate of a common 

naiio, for a comraon nanie has always greater extension than 
that of a proper name, and the subject of a proposition is 
always the one which is contained or which has less or 
equivalent comprehension than that of predicate or the 
containing name. Hobbes writes: 


A proposition is a speech consisting of, two 
names copulated, by which he that speaketh 
signifies ho conceives the latter name to be 
the naiuo of the same thing whereof the former 
is the name; or (which is all one) that the 
former name is comprehended by the latter. 59 

The above passage should not be taken as the definition of 
proposition, though Hobbes gives it as the definition of a 
proposition. If this be treated as the definition of a. 
proposition, then Hobbes will not be in a position to explain 


38. 


39 . 


This is not what Hobbes has suggested, but one ^ can 
reasonably come to this conclusion from his writings,. 


Ibid., p. 30. It may ,„x- 

a purely linguistic understanding or interpretauion 
of what a proposition is. Hobbes no where analyse s 
a proposition, in terms of a_ judgement or_ a belioi. 
For fuller discussion of this pome see Horoinc^i. 
Krook; 'Thomas Hobbes's hoctrine of Meaning and 
Truth', Philosophy , Vol. X2XI, 1956. 


be noted that Hobbes is offering 



.* false proposition, where no part or whole of the 
comprehension of a name is part or whole of another name 
occuring as a subject or predicate. The above definition 
snould be treated as the definition of a true proposition. 

If ti sentence consists of two names, and if the comprehension 
of the predicate is either the same or grea,ter in extension, 
then the proposition is true, otherwise f^se. VJhen. there 
is an identity proposition like “Man is a rational' living 
creature", the proposition is true not because the predicate 
"a rational living creature" has more extension, but because 
both of them, the subject and the predicate, have t 1 e sarie 
extension. Instead of writing "Man is a rational living 
creature" one c£in write it also as "A rational living 
creature is a Man". But we cannot reverse the order of the 
speech "Man is a. living creature" for "living creature" 
has greater extension than that of "man"i therefore "living 
creature" cannot be the subject of the speech, and "man", 
the predicate. However, in a speech it is the order of the 
occurence of the terms, supported by the grammatical rules, 
which helps us to find out the subject and predicate of the 
sentence. For example, instead of “Man is a living ereaxure" 
we can write "The one who is a living creature, is man . 

Jf the predicate name comprehends the subject name, then 

the speech is said to be necessary, for it is true for all 
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times. This can happen in two ways; (1 ) both the subject 
and predicate have the same extension i.e. the definiendum 
and the definiens refer to the same idea and (2) the predicate 
has more extension, e.g. , "Man is a living creature". Thus, 
Hobbes writes commenting on necessary truth; 

From lienee also it is manifest, that truth 
adheres not to things, but to speech only, for 
some truths are eternal; for it will be 
eternally true, if man , then living creature ; 
but that any man, or living creo/cureT should 
exist eternally7 is not necessary .40 

If a categorical proposition is necessary, then its 
hypothetical form also must be necessary, but this is not 
true of contingent propositions. This happens because truth 
of a necessary proposition depends solely on the comprehension 
the names involved have because of the way they are defined. 

It should be noted that all necessary propositions 
involve only common names. In other words, any singular 
proposition where there occurs one proper name as the subject 
of the proposition find a common name as the predicate is 
not necessary. However, such exceptions are there; (1) any 
definition of a proper name also will be necessary and (2) if 
there are two or more synonymous proper names in a proposition 


40. 


Ibid., p.58. 
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which is an identity proposition, it will be necessary. These 
are also necessary for the reason that both the definiens 
and the dcfinicndum express the same idea, snd in the case 
of synonyiaous proper names also, they stand for the saxie 
idea. 

It will be certainly a mistake .to think that any 
proposition consisting of only comraon na-mes has to be either 
necessarily true or necessarily false. Hobbes gives 
an eXvvaple where the speech involves only common names yet 
the speech being not necessarily true, "Crows are black" 
is a true proposition now, but may turn out to be false in 
future. Such a proposition is true not because the 
comprehonsion of one name is the comprehension of another, 
but both the nsanoe are found to be coextensive. But, it is 
accidental that they are coextensive. There is no logical 
necessity that they must be always coextensive. It can 
happen that due to geological and biological changes in 
nature we will discover a new species which is a crow but 
not bl'’ick. Hobbes calls such propositions contingents whose 
truth value is not necessary. Hobbes takes the speech 
"Every nan is a liar" as contingently true. This happens 
because "man" and "liar" are coextensive, though one na^ie 
is not inclusive of another in extension. It can happen 
sometime in future that if even a single man is discovered 


who novor spoke a lie, the speech at that time would turn 

out to be f-tlse as both "man" and "liar" will not be 

41 

c ooxt onsivc « iO.1 those propositions which involve a 

proper n.'i,iG and c. comition nocie, where the proper nsiae is the 
subject und the other predicate^ are contingent (except 


in those cases where the dofiniens and dofiniendum constitute 

tiic proposition). This is because, they cannot be 

coextensive nor ia it the case that the extension of tlie 

predicate nuio necessarily involves the extension of the 

subject nUfriG. Though a contingent categorical proposition 

is true, when it is put in a hypothetical form it turns out 

to be false c.g. "Every crow is black" is true ( in those 

days of Hobbes) but it turns out to be false if we put It 

„ 42 

in the form "If anything be a crow, then it is black . 

When put in a hypothetical form, if the speech is necessarily 
true, it guara.ntees the truth of the proposition for all 
time to cone, otherwise, there will be some element of aoubt, 
Therefore such contingently true propositions will be deemed 
to bo false when thoy are put in a hypothetical form. 


There are certain propositions which are noGosst^rily 
false. It should be remembered here that for Hobbes all 


41 . 


These points hs-ve been brought _out 
by Hobbes in EW, Vol. I. » P»5o»» 
?oi. Ill, PtalT 


, ^ thou^ crudely , 
also see EvJ, 


EW, ?ol. I, Pt59. 
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Licc’mnglooS speeches are also necessarily false. But if 

v/e o-int ..in the distinction between meaningless and fa,lse, 

the way we h. .ve brou^t them about, q, good example of this 

sort will be » '**&ocrates is a man' is a necessary 
43 

proposition. " This is a necessarily false proposition 
because any proposition of the kind; a proper name copulated 
with a common name will not be necessarily true. Therefore, 
the above proposition has to be necessarily false. This is 
not a meaningless speech for there are no contradictory 
n>'Vies involved nor any two names belonging to different 
categories. 

L^:mguage is a social institution which has to grow 
in a society. The errors are possible in perception ihiicli 
no human being can stop completely, but grave errors in 
Icinguage are duo to the negligence of the users of langus-go. 

It is not practically possible to have all knowledge by 
own experience and experimentation. On© is bound to leotrn many 
things from others by using language. If many people use 
their own signs in different ways, it is practically 
impossible to handle language effectively. Here is a passage 
from Hobbes which emphasizes the social dimension of language: 


43. 


Ibid ., p.60. 
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I'hivS kind of error only deserves the name of 
f ■ ‘.loity, as arising, not from sense, nor from 
the^ things themselves, bat from pronouncing 
rrmjhly, for names have their constitution, not 
fr.ni the species of things, but from the will 
a.nd consent of men . -And hence it comes to 
pass, that men pronounce falsely , by their 
own negligence, in departing from such , , 

appellations of things as are agreed upon. . , ^ 


While speaking of the "errors which happen in 

resmioning", Hobbes talks of a "sevenfold incoherency of 

nhios". iiccording to him all such misuse of language or 

copulation of different things together result in false 

prop isitions. Recalling our suggestion that Hobbes fails 

to make a distinction between false and meaningless 

propositions, wc can briefly consider it as suggesting 

nisle^-iding or meaningloss expressions. It is interesting 

to find Hobbes anticipating Ryle's 'category mistake’ when 

he proposes a table of the seven possible ways of confusing 

different things together. The table has been referred to 

45 

as the Table of Absurdity by E.S. Morris. 


Hobbes says: 

... in every true proposition, it is necessary 
;iat the nalies copulated, be both of them names 


44. M* I, p,56 (earlier italics ours ) ^ 

45. See Engle S. Morris; of ibsuraity , 

Philosophical Review , ?ol. 70^ 19o1» 
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both, naiiies of Qccidonts, or 
b'.. th 11 ' „ 103 of phrjit asras . or both nanies of names . 
i'-ir n .-ics otherwise copulated are incoherent.,. 

It ij -y iic-ppcn, also, that the naae of a body , 

)i r^n > ■ccident , or of a phant asa , r.iay be 
0 opul ..ted with the namG of a speech . 

ouroly, what .ioobes manifestly is suggesting is that 
concepts (na^ios?) belonging to different categories canaot 
bo equated or assimilated together without giving rise to 
Beii'-antic or even sometimes logical errors. 

Hobbes must be given sufficient credit for many 
insights in th..; functioning of langua.ge which we believe 
can bu developed further to a great extent. However, there 
are oumc ahoid: comings in his position which cannot be 
ovurluokcd. iny student of philosophy will not be happy 
about treating names and concepts in the same way. The 
way a proper nn;.io behaves in, a language is significsmtly 
different fr.,.j-i that of a concept, and any such treatment 
is bound to bring certain amount of confusion and lack oi 
clarity to anyone. 

It is astonishing that Hobbes thinks that a man has 
to ru«learn what he has learnt by observation or experiment 

if he does not associate his ideas with some marks or signs 


EW, ?ol. I, p.58. 
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In fr43t nost of our Goncoptions do not have one word to 
express then. Our language has creative capacity. V\[e can 
produce innunerable nuriber of sentences expressing different 
thoughts and concepts with a limited number of words. If 
Plobhcs were right, then we needed as many nui'iber of words to 
retain then os part of human knowledge cs the meaningeul 
sentences a language is competent to produce. Though there 
will be a linito.tion with less number of words, but if we hCAre an 
unre>i3onable bulk of words the language will be unmane.geable 
and less effective. 

The distinction between a speech -and a proposition 
sceiis to be quite redundant as he ascribes ’truth’ and 
’falsity’ to the uses of speeches as well. There is no 
need in Hobbesien fraiaework to hypostatise an entity like 
'^proposition" and therefore we have used the terms ’’speech" 
and "proposition" almost synonymously. 

The notion of extension seems to be very shaky, 

How do we know that a particular concept has less extension 
than that of another? By observing each and every instcnice 
of them? or by knowing the meaning of the words? 4s there 

does not seen to be any necessary relationship between 
meaning and truth of a sentence in Hobbesian phxlosopliy, 
thi« question cannot be answered satisfactorily ^ ^ 
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Ihc lejigutige ia treated as an ideal language where 
rl'jbbou thinks thri: we must use language according to 
strict rules* If this is to be done, aajor part of life 
people have to spend in learning the definitions of different 
words. However, the carelessy[_ and misuse of words by many 
metaphysicians has been rightly pointed out by Hobbes. 

(ii) Hobbes’ Theory of Moral Language 

Hobbes, like Wittgenstein, believes in the various 
functions of language. These different uses of language 
are culled different ’language games' by Wittgenstein. 

Naming, stating, describing, requesting, commanding etc, one 
different language games, dimilarly for Hobbes, discriptions, 
commands, interrogations, requests, wish, prayer etc. are 
different forms of speech. These forms of speech perform 
different functions in language. 

Hobbes derives his idea of moral language from these 
special forms of speech. But before going into his views 
on the nature of moral language, we shall first throw some 
li#it on his moral theory so as to facilitate our discussion. 

Hobbes believes that man proceeds from the state of 

liatuxe to the civil stat^. In the state of nature there is 
ho objective morality, gen act according to their appe bites 
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cjnd aversions, ’ftiat man desires is good and what he hates is 
bad. The terms like ’good* and ‘bad’ are used with relation 
to the person that uses them. The notions of 'right' and 
'wrong*, ’Justice' and 'injustice' do not find their 
legitimate expression in such a state. M Hobbes says, 

"they c3re qualities, that relate to men in society, not in 

JO 

solitude". Moral obligation has no place in the state of 
nature. 

Hobbes talks of natural laws as moral laws because 
they deal with the conduct of men and manners which consist 
in moral virtues like Justice or equity and all habits of 
mind that conduce to peace and charity. These laws of nocture 
iore rules of conduct and to establish peace and security 
the general observiince of these rules- is necessary. Hence, 
these laws are Cfilled moral laws. For Hobbes, civil laws 
presuppose laws of nature which are commands of God. The 
laws of nature indicate human propensities and tendencies 
whoso objective expression is effected by the intervention 
of the authority of the sovereign in the state of commonwealth i 
Hobbes seems to imply that the necessity of following tne 
laws of nature becomes apparent only when reason enables 
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Uij to GUO under what arrangement peace and equity can be 
unoUiod wliiCji ultimately aim at self-preservation. Mostl37 
it i-i thu fc v.c of death which pushes man to institute the 
sovereign authority through common consent. Hobbes thinks 
that in the statu of nature, everyone is naturally equal 
and, at least theoretically, no one can feel secure against 
others. Every one being equ-dly vulnerable, mutual fear 
and reciprocal danger is the natural consequence. This 
sta.te of affairs undermines the aim of self-preservation 
for -ill and hence, the natuiaiL propensities with which God 
has endowed thera (i.e. laws of nature) open the way for a 
iautu..dly secure and beneficial state of commonwealth. These 
laws are not followed in the absence of an authority who 
can enforce tneia. When the commonwealth is instituted and 
the sovereign comes into power, civil laws are made. These 
la.W3 are made in the interest of all the people i.e. for 
pciice and equity. Morality becomes objective ( in tbe civil 
sta^tc) in the sense that rightness or wrongness of actions 
.'irti judged according to the rules made by the sovereign to 
establish equity, l&w and justice for all people. Moral 
judgements arc objective in civil state, though -not in tae 
sense in which an objectivist like Moore has accepted them. 
For Moore, if the actual Gonsequenoes of ‘-^n action a.re good. 
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then thnt notion is right But in Hobbes' system, 
objectivity ox Mora,! judgement is derived from the rules, 
ihvjoe rules -re iHouie keeping in view the interest of all 
subjects* He holds that it is for the sovereign; 

to make some common rules for all men, 
and to declare them publicly, by which every 
man may know what may be called..* just, what 
unjust,., what good, what evil. 50 

Now, with the possibility of mora.lity having been 
shown, wc are in a better position to talk about the nature 
and role of moral language. The nature of moral language 
in the civil state appears to be imperative and expressive. 
Hobbes says: 


The Ibinguage of desire, and aversion, is 
imperativo i as do this , forbear that ; which 
when the party is obliged to do, or forbear, 
is command ; otherwise prayer ; or else counsel . 
The lan^'age of vainglory, of indignation, 
pity and revengefulness, optative . a1 


Since for Hobbes, moral terms are related to our 
desire and aversion, both the above stated features of 
languEigc or what he prefers to call 'forms of speech' can 

bo discerned in the use of moral language, 

■ % 

49. dee, G.E. Moore : Principle Ethicg-, Ch. V, Sect., 89 

50. Phil. Rudiments ,,. » p.7:7. 

51 . 


E£, Volf nil Pt50f 
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Hobbes seems to understand the nature of moral 
;..3 both prescriptive and optative. The former 
feature includes various functions of moral language besides 
issuing coi]iii.i.nds j e»g« recjuesting and advising* The la.tter 
i-tss imilates unoer the term ’optative' various emotive uses 
of moral language such as expression of pity, vindisitLveness, 
anger, hate or dislike. 

Hobbes vTocopts that one of the main functions of 
moral lungu-'igc is to prescribe or to direct someone to do 
30r?iothing. Laws, which are rules to tell people what is 
right or wrong, what is good, bad just and unjust and other 
forma of morally virtuous acts are in the form of commands, 
mveryono should act according to them if he wants to acc[u.ire 
his own good as well as the common good, Hobbes says that 
the "legislator commands what is good for people and he 
forbids whv^t is cvil,"^^ Moral distinctions are derived from 
the sovereign's will (the sovereign's will is the union of 
the wills of all the people). People are morally bound to 
obey his commends, because by their mutual agreement they 
h^ive covenanted to obey his commands. These commands ^.re 
for the benefit of the people and it is one’s duty to observe 

one's own interest. 

— • — ^ — - — ■ «. 
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iL.'Pi, io m,:'y be pointed oat that Hobbes' definition 
of comm nd is not compatible with the view that it is 

given in the interest of people. Por instance, when 
he diistinguishcs between counsel and comniand, he expla-ins 
the n-ture of commands by suggesting that a command is given 
when ‘‘‘ mt-Ui says, 'i)o this, I)o not do this* without there 
being any reason other than the will of the one who commands. 
He "prutunds his own benefit". In case of a counsel, 
vhiun "a rn'i-n says, do or do not do this", he pretends only 
the g,ood of him whom he gives it, 

Thv; difference between counsel and command is that 
■ command is directed to one's own benefit and a counsel 
to the benefit of another man. One may object that if we 
'.'uiiiiit that commands are given by the sovereign for his 
benefit, and not for the benefit of the people, then it 
becomes inconsistent with the way Hobbes has defined the 
coiimionwealth in terms of peace, security and more contented 
life of the subjects, for whose attainment, the observance 
of justice, equity, modesty and mercy is necessary. 

Hobbes accepts that commands are given for the 
interest of the giver but at the same time he says- that those 
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coiam<. 4 ids whicn are issued by the sovereign are not mere 
c oairn'inda « J!hey are more than that 5 these commands are Iciws, 
Commands can be given by anyone to anyone but laws cannot. 

Ihey are ^ilways in the interest of those persons who obe 3 " 
them* Liiws are not made by one person, but by the consent 
of the whole commonwealth* They are enforced by a coniiiion 
pov/er, which is derived from the wills of men who constitute 
a cofomonwealth. This power is required to direct men’s 
actions to tho common benefit. Where there is no commonwealth, 
there are no laws, iiccording to Hobbes: 

The law of nature.,, arc not properly laws, 
but qU’^litios that dispose men to peace and 
obedience. When a commonwealth is once settled, 
then are they actually laws, and not before.,. 54 

In tho state of nature, though natural laws aro 
there but they aro not obligatory beca-use they do not have 
any proscriptive force. They derive their prescriptive 
force from tho sovereign. In the civil state all laws 
become obligatory ♦ They are for the interest of the people 
because the sovereign’s will is the embodimeijt and 
manifestation of the wills of ^11 the individuals. The 
good of the sovbreigh ml people can not he separatedy^^^^^H^^^ 

mm .u' ■. 
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th.. will of the sovereign is conceived as some sort of unity 
of willG with which the interest of all is identified. 

Wiiv- Laer such -n abstrciction is practically possible is a 
sopara.te question. 

Counsel which is another use of prescriptive language, 
is -Iso used to direct people with regard to what is good 
or bad for theru But counsels are not laws. The person 
who gives counsel cannot enforce his counsel on the person 
whoiti he is giving the counsel. A person is free to act or 
not to 'ict according to the given counsel. 

In the context of prescriptiveness of moral language, 
it need not bo gainsaid that it must also be universalizable. 
•iilways toll the truth' is a universal prescriptive statement 
because it is addressed not only to one person but to all. 
'Ihen We say 'one ought to do this' then that action, if it is 
obligatory for one person, would be equally obligatory for 
any other person under the same circumstttices. If I say 
'you ought to do x' and in exactly similar circumstances I 
juyself don't do it then I am making a logical error, 
because if I am prescribing someone to do some action in 
certain circumstfhices, then I am making this statement by 
presupposing that if I or anybody else would have been in 
the sarae situation I or he would do the same thing whicn 
I cua prescribing. He says; "Po not that to another, which 
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tnou wouldest not hnye done to thyself . Ifnile weighing, 
thu i^ctiona of ^mother man one should put himself in other’s 
pl'tCc t.nci then decide what would be his course of action 
ii he were in that place. These laws which are prescriptive 
I.IS well <a 3 universalizable must be such as are agreea.ble to 
the reason of all men. 

Thus, Hobbes' theory of moral language contains 
both the elements of prescriptivity and universalizabilit 5 ? 
in it. 

Now wo shall discuss some other functions- of moral 
language- Th-so expressing feelings and emotions, 
guiding choices, praising etc. 

To praise something is to signify that particular 
thing is good. To say that something is good is to sa37 that 
it is what it ought to be. When we say -that for a person 
P a particular action is good, we are indicating that every 
one who is in circumstances similar to those of P, shoula 
perform the sauie sort of action. By praising we persuahe 
people to do those actions. It is to guide a person by 
suggesting grounds for his choice. 

' ■ ' 
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tiurt; one of the features 


of 


aor>.l is its emotive function. He says that those 

iorjiis oi spuoch by which our passions are expressed are 
'volunt;-ry significations' of our pcssions i.e. we signify 
our emotions through this language. According to this view 
one might consider Hobbes as an emotivist. It is definitely 
true that liobbes considers emotive function as one of the 


functions of moral language but we can not say that, for 
Hobbes, emotive function is the only function of moral 
1 •' ng/U'^g.e . This point is amply clear from the special uses 
of speech and from his political and social philosophy. It 
is definitely a mistfike to characterize Hobbes' ethical 
views extreme emotivistic though he recognizes the 
emotive force of moral terms and judgements. 

Hobbes appears to have roughly anticipated Howell- 
Sraith's approach where the latter understands the nature 
of moral language in terms of what is sometimes called 
multifunctiona-lism. According to lowell-omith; 


... value words are used to express tastes and 
preferences, to express decisions and choices, 
to criticize, grade and evaluate, to advise, 
admonish , warn, persuade and dissuade, to praise, 
encourage and reprove, to promulgate and draw 
attention to rules and doubtless for other 
purposes olso.»»56 


: Ethics, Penguin Books, 1954^ 
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Ihu cloot ruloitionship between morals and passions, 
which h..3 been rdmitted by ib:istotleP earlier to Hobbes 
and Hume and others erfter him, has been clearly recognized 
by Hobbes ».is well. But he is also alive to the functional 
n^-turo oi moral language which is expressed in various sorts 
oi Lioml judgements that we make* Notable among these ax’s, 
prescriptive, commendatory, and optative uses of moral 
1 ^tnguage » But the emotive use is not the only use which 
can be fidded to above listed functions, ^hile he talks of 
the form of speech by which passions are expressed, he does 
recognize a feature of this language which is accepted by 
discriptivis ts in general, i.e. all passions may be expressed 
inuicativel.v* He remarks: 

fhe forms of speech by which the passions are 
expressed, are partly the same, end partly 
different from those, by which we express our 
thoughits. iind first, generally all passions 
may be expressed indie at ively ; as I love , 

I fear , I joy , I deliberate , I will , I command .,, 58 

Througjh language of passions we are not just expressing 
our ideas but we are doing something more? we are making 
a promise, issuing a command and so on and so forth. It is 


57. , Aristotle : Nichomachean Ethics,,, tr. J.A.K. Thomson 

George Allen & Unwan Ltd., 1953» 
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uoed to .Jit;nify oar conceptions i.e.'we express our 
thou^jiio throui_,h it. Can we call these forms of speech 
p 1 f ‘Ji .11 -itive utiierances’ in Austin's terminology? Austin 
O'-iiii 1110'’® are two kinds of utterancest "Constative 

i:Xicl per f 01 jjiat i ve • Constative utterances have the property 
o,t be in,' true or false. They are statements of fact, 
i^erformative utterance can never be true or false; it is 
used to perform an action. For example, when I say • I 
promise’, I am performing an act of promising, or when I 
say, *1 comintUid', I am performing an act of commanding. 

But if I say, ’he promised' or 'he promises', then I am 
describing or reporting an act of promising, and I am not 
performing one. But how do we know ihiether someone is 
stating a fact or performing an act vdien he utters - 'There 
is a snake behind you*? Austin says that any speech-act 
comprises three sub-acts. These are what lie calls locutionary, 
illocution'iry and perlocutionary acts. locutionary act is 
the utterance of certain words with a certain meaning. 
Illocutionary act is the act that someone performs when he 
is uttering these words, e.g. he is making a promise, he is 
issuing a command etc. For Austin such acts as promising, 

commanding, or requesting are illocutionary acts which are 
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performed by the expressions which, so to say, possess 
illocutionary force, fhe perlocntionary act is the effect 
is brought about on the addressee through the 
illocutionary acts. Ihe distinction between the illocutionary 
and perlocutionary forces of an utterance is the one that 
is found between warning or persuading someone and his 
being actually warned or persuaded . M act of utterance 
may combine all the three linguistic acts. But some tines 
il may not* It is, however, not necessary that a locutionary 
act which is intended to perform an illocutionary act may 
also Ic^id to the relevant perlocutionary act. That is, one 
may succeed or fail to succeed in bringing about the desired 
effect on others. One may issue a warning (illocutionary act) 
and yet the person concerned may not be warned (perlocutionary 
act ), 

v/hat function an utterance is performing can be 
known from the illocutionary force of the utterance, inen I 
any to someone, “There is a snake behind you', I am not just 
stating a fact. Rather, I am warning him and expecting him 
to wove out from that place, Similarly, if I say ' ohut uhe 
doorl’ , then I am ordering someone to shut the door<^^^^^ 

Austin holds that to know what force does an utterance 
have, we have to take into account such devices as intonc-uion, 
or gesture of the speaker and the context in whicn the. woids 
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are uttered. Jor example, the utterance -There is a snake 
behind you- is a statement of fact or a warning. can be known 
from the Inton-tion, the gesture and the context which must 
include tiie intention of the speaker. 

As we have seen, these performative utterances are 
not true or false but they are happy or unhappy. Suppose 
if I utter a sentence, 'I promise..*’, and I do not fulfill 
that promise then it is an unhappy or an insincere utterance , 
Tfikinfc another instance, if I utter, 'There is a snake behind 
you*, and at the time of uttering this statement there is 
no snake around, then my utterance is not a happy one. 

According to Hobbes if a person does not keep his 
promise, then his promise is invalid and to promise that which 
is known to be impossible is not a valid promise. In this 
context Hobbes observes: 

A covenant (which may also be called a promise) 
not Lo defend myself from force, by force, is 
always void, for no man can transfer, or lay, 
down his right to save himself from death, . .bu 

Similarly, if a person is giving a counsel to another person, 
th-en that counsel should be apt for that occasion. Counsel 
ahpuld toe cmsistent with the and end of the person 

■ J- ■"/i ' ' 
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who IS counselled. Hobbes says that person to be *a good 
counseller' for commonwealth, he must know 'the business of 
a commonwealth' which is "to preserve the people in peane " 
at home, and defend them against foreign invasion. . . 

The suiic is true of all other performative utterances. 
vihen they are used to perform some action and if that action 
is fulfilled then that performative utterance is a happy 
or apt one, otherwise unhappy or inept. In other words, if 
after performing an illocutionary act the perlocutionary 
act which follows it is not what we wanted to perform, then 
our performative utterance is an, unhappy one . : . , 

i?or iobbes moral judgements are not mere factual 
statements in a straight forward sense*. , f hou#i mor.al ■ . 
judgements, as we have already seen, have some undicat ive 
element, they also combine several otiier features, and . _ 

functions. 

In the li^t of what has preceded,- it may. be misguiding 
to use the .terms 'true*, or 'false' without qualification, 
for mo#al judgements. 'True' and 'false' are the properties 
of that speech which is called, proposition in which eitner 

the predicate is the name of the subject or both in some sense 
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.-re coextensive. Moral judgements, for Hobloes, are definitely 
wort tht^n this, udoral judgements are ^jerf ormative utterances. 
i<Ox’ exainple, il for an action X, I say ’Z is right’, then 
I v-iii not just stating the fact that Z is sright but at the 
sa^iie time I an prescribing people to do Z. But as we have 


.-i.lre.4iy noted, moral language for Hobbes is a complex form 
of speech and describing and prescribing are not its only 
function, fliore are some other functions also as expressions 
of emotions, advising, praising etc. If I say 'you ought 
to do this' it means that I advise you to do this. The 
function of moral judgements is to move people to action and 
this can not be done by simple descriptive statements of 
fact. Statements of fact describe or report something and 
they are true if they correspond to the facts they are 
representing. On the other hand, moral judgements do not 
simply state facts and they are, taerefore, not true or false 
in the ordinhcy sense. As Hobbes says, they are significant 
or insignificant . According to him: 

opeech may also be absurd cinci insignificant, as 
’*^when there is a succession of uorda, to^whicn 
there can be no succession of tnougiits in mind 
to answer them. .. 62 
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So repec^-c the point we have already made, when a person h 
promises to a person Y to do some . action and he has no 
incentionb oi fulfilling the promise he has made, his speech 
is insignificant and absurd, fhus moral judgements are not 
objectively true in the sense in which the cognitivists 
believe that they are . 

These moral judgements are justified according to 
tile civil laws in Hobbes' system. Civil laws are based on 
moral laws or natural laws as Hobbes calls them, natural 
laws are etern-d and immutable. Civil laws are universal 
which means that each and every person of the commonwealth 
is bound by these laws, is Hobbes explains; 

By civil laws, I understand the lavjs, that 
men are therefore bound to observe, because they 
are members, not of this, or that commonweal tli 
in particular, but of a coimaonwealtli.^^ 

Though Hobbes admits that morcd judgeraents are used 
to perform vaidous functions such as co’jmi ending, advising,, 
praising, expressing emotions etc., he nevertheless does 
not clearly state which of the functions ox moral languc-^^e 
is primary; prescriptive, epiotive or indicative, bince 
Hobbes has admitted a close relationship between morals and 
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passions, it seems that he considers the imperative or 
prescriptive as main functions of moral language. He sa-ys 
that - J'the language of desire, and aversion, is imperative 
and the kind of speech which signifies the desire and 
aversion and other passions in man is the same, 

Hobbes in his normative ethics accepts utilitarianism 
and in his meta-ethics he is a prescriptivist . VJe can see 
that as a utilitarian he is not inconsistent in accepting 
prescriptivism as his meta-ethical theory. The way Hobbes 
has defined the commonwealth (in terms of subject's peace, 
security and more cqntente(| me) and his position concerning 
the observance of .justice , equity , modesty and reciprocal 
mercy as the basis of common wealth, appears to make the 
utilitarian morality the only regulative principle of ethics 
within which the various prescriptive and emotive functions 
of moral judgements cati be accomodated without inconsistency. 
This conclusion seems to follow, on the one hand, from his 
views concerning 'special uses of speech' and, on the otnar 
hand, from his political and social philosophy. 

Now, if m^ral judgements are prescriptions the 
question arises; How are ihey justifiable? In moral 
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philusopliy we talk about justification in two senses; (1) 
Justification of principles (2) justification of particular 
moral judgements, i.e. judgements about particular acts. 
According to the first sense of justification one has to 
justify the principle of a system or a theory. For examplej 
if we take utilitarian system, we may ask how is the 
principle of utility justifiable? And if one answers that 
the test of the moral principle is to be found in particular 
judgements, we can then ask what i$ now the test of 
particular judgements. But to justify particular judgements 
one will have to refer to some principles. Thus particular 
moral judgements ^cannot be the justification of moral 
principles. The next answer we can get is that less 
fundamental principles can be justified with reference to 
some more fundamental principles.. But if we are engaged 
in this process, we will go on and on and there will be no 
end because to justify some principles we will take some 
other principles and thus the process will continue ad 
infinitum . 

Xn order to arrive at some basis to stop this 
infinite regress, we will have to accept some ultimate 
principle and then it would seem to be the case that nothing 
further could be said in its justification i.e, ultimate 
principles are not justifiable. As Isiill says. 
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... questions _ of ultimate ends are not 
emenable to direct proof". But, "the subject 
is well within the cognizance of rational 
faculty, "65 


Similarly Kcjnt says: 

.... the ground of obligation must not be 
sought in the nature of man or in the 
circumstances- in whicn he is placed but 
sought a priori solely in the concepts of 
pure reason, ...0° 


Again, the same question arises with regard to 
particular moral judgements: How are they justifiable? We 
have already shown that moral, judgements are not true or 
false or they are not verifiable in empirical sense . 

Suppose, for example, a person says, "You ought to 
tell the truth" and if I question him, "I-diy"? Then he can-- 
not say: 'Because it is true or false but to answer my 
question he will have to provide some reasons which would 
come under some principle of the system he accepts. It is 
in this way that he can justify his statement. 

Moral judgements can be justified according to tile 
principle under which they are subsumable, e.g. if one asks 


65. Mill - Utilitar i anism , Cleveland, The World Bub. Go 
1962. 

66. Kant - foundations of the Metaphysic s of Morals, 
Indianapolis Bobbs Merrill, 1949. 



i/^hy is this .‘action wrong?', the answer could be; 'Because 
this comes under the principle A'. Thus, to justify those 
moral judgements which are prescriptive in nature, we appeal 
to the underlying principles of that system*. In Hobbes' 
system also moral judgements are prescriptive in nature. 
Therefore, the question of their truth and falsity does not 
arise. To justify these judgement we will have to take 
help from the principles of the system he is accepting*. 

Hobbes' civil laws are commands and they are based 

on the utilitarian principles. If someone asks; 'Why one 

ought to obey civil laws or how these commands are justifiable? 

then the answer he will get is that by obeying these commands 

one will promote public good, because these laws are made 

keeping in view the demands of justice, equity and other 

are 

moral virtues whichl^in the interest of all the members of the 
community. 

Thus, within Hobbes' system of ethics, moral judgements 
are justified according to the principle on which they are 
based. If a law or a counsel is conducive to the public 
utility, it is justified, otherwise not. To sum up, the way 
Hobbes has explicated his position, it becomes clear that, for 
him, particular moral actions are justifiable with reference 
to general rules or laws which, in their turn, can only be 
justified by applying the test of public utility. 



CHAPTER V 


COHCLIIDING REMARKS 


In the concluding chapter we are perhaps in a more 
convenient position to have a more judicious as well as a 
general look at Hobbes' ethical ideas. But before this ^ we 
may recapitulate some of the main points we have so far 
made or observed about Hobbes. 

Hobbes is often considered to be an egoist by most 
of the writers on ethics.. It is generally believed that 
for him, man always merely aims at his own preservation and 
happiness. Whatever he does, leads to his own happiness. 
Those actions which seem to be other-regarding are also 
egoistic. Rogers says: 

Hobbist Egoism owing to its ommisive 
character may be called exclusive . It 
ignores the fact that the Ego is essentially 
social and consequently has in different 
degree aiming at the good of other men a 
good from which it may not distinguish its 
own.'J I 

Butler’s objection against egoism begins with his 
account of various parts of human nature.of which there are 
particular passions and^ appetite, self love, benevolence 


Rogers, R. A.?, - ^ ■‘^bnrt History of Ethics, 
Macmillan, 1948, p.38, 



and conscience. Por him, benevolence is also as much a 
part of human nature as self-love is. He says that man's 
primary aim is self-love, but there are some elements in 
his nature which lead him to other regarding actions. 

fhe other interpretation of Hobbes by A.E. Taylor 

isj 

Hobbes's ethical doctrine, disengaged from 
an egoistic psychology with which it has no 
logically necessary connexion, is a very 
strict deontology though with interesting 
differences of some of the characteristic 
thesis of Kant. 2 

It is true that there are some similarities between 
Hobbes and Kant. Hobbes mi^t agree with Kant on the 
imperative character of moral laws, Hobbes accepts that 
laws of nature may be known by reason and also he tries to 
show that breach of covenant is a kind of logical absurdity 
But the obligatory character of natural law, for him, does 
not come from its rational form. Their, rational nature 
shows that they are knowable without special promulgation 
as God’s command. As Hobbes says: "to the nature of laws 
belongs a sufficient and clear promulgation, such as may, 
take away the excuse of ignorance," 


2. Tavlor, A.E. - 'The Ethical Doctrine of Hobbes; 
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As regards Hobbes' laws of nature, even if we regard them 
as having intrinsic value, they are not conceived as 
obligatory, unless they are accepted and expressed as such 
in the civil stace by the sovereign^who alone has' the 
authority and power to enact* Since the laws of nature, 
when imposed and regulated by the monarch, become covenants 
as seeking and following peace, which is ensured through 
mutual contract among people on the one hand* and between 
the people and the sovereign on the other, the laws appear 
as covenants. And therefore, as Hobbes appears to hold, 
covenants oblige, not because covenant breaking is a self- 
contradiction, but because the keeping of covenants is a 
way of seeking peace and preservation. 

t<le would not go into the details of Taylor’s thesis, 
but we have made it amply clear that Hobbes is not a 
deontologist as Taylor thought him to be. 

We have shown that Hobbes is an egoist, but he is 
a psychological egoist and not an ethical egoist. We have 
also explained that it is only in the state of nature that 
Hobbes accepts psychological egoism. He says that man by 

nature moves towards his self-interest but he never holds 
that people ought to act only for their own interest. 

We have maintained that when Hobbesian man comes to 
civil state he restricts his egoistic passions. He now 
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considers his own good as well as public good, because 
public good is conducive to his own good, Hobbes here 
takes a turn toward utilitarianism. He believes not merely 
in pursuing the maximum happiness of himself but in 
promoting the maximum happiness of multitude of people. 

Further , we have shown that Hobbes accepts rule -utilitarianism. 
He argues that actions are justifiable with reference to 
certain rules and those rules which are made for the public 
good are the measure of right and wrong. We have seen that 
Hobbes does not accept the retributive theory of punishment 5 
rather, he accepts the utilitarian theory of punishment which 
has the convenience of combining the elements of truth 
contained in the preventive as well as reformative theories 
of punishment . 

While discussing the moral concepts that Hobbes 
uses in his moral philosophy, we have shown that the 
concept ’’good" is used relatively and subjectively in the 
state of nature. But when civil state comes into existence 
what is good is decided by the sovereign. "Good*' becomes 
objective in the sense that good of one individual is 
generally not different from another and there is a common 
measure between them. 

The concepts of right and wrong have no place in 
the state of nature. They assure their significant uses^^ 



in the civil state, since what is right or wrong is determined 
by the sovereign. 

We have seen that Hobbes accepts two kinds of 
obligations: inf oro interne and inforo externo . In our 
brief examination of Warrender's view we have shown that 
Warrender is not consistent with his view that for Hobbes 
there are obligations in the state of nature. Obligations 
arise when there is someone to enforce them. But for 
Hobbes, it is not only the case that in the civil state 
obligations or duties arise, but they also become moral 
obligations because ri^t or wrong also arise within the 
commonwealth. 

The last ethical concept we have discussed is justice, 
Por Hobbes, the concept of justice has no relevance in the 
state of nature; when the sovereign comes into being by a 
social contract, the performance of this covenant becomes 
the g3?ound of justice. We have shown that Hobbes accepts 
the utilitarian concept of justice. 

As regards Hobbes’ philosophy of language, we have 
noted that he comes very close to a purely linguistic 
interpretation of propositions and the semantic concept of 
truth. He is alive to the Wittgenstein! an emphasis on the 
’use’ of speech and the functioBal nature of language. He 
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also appears to have anticipated Byle*s concept of the 
’category mistake' in explaining the sources of errors in 

r 

reasoning. 

While discussing his theory of moral language we 
have shown that for Hobbes the nature of moral language 
is primarily prescriptive. He recognizes the emotive force 
of moral terms and judgements. We have maintained that he 
anticipates Uowell-Smith's view regarding moral language 
which has been termed as "multifunctionalism”. Further, 
we have also shown that these expressions (moral judgements) 
are not only prescriptive or imperative but they are also 
expressed indicatively . Moral judgements are not true or 
false in the ordinary sense and they derive their justification 
from the principles on which they are based. 

Thus, Hobbes is not a deontologist nor is he an 
extreme egoist, Father, in the state of nature he is a 
psychological egoist, and in the civil state^he is a 
utilitarian. Hence it is the last category of ethical 
theories which aptly describes Hobbes' theory. For him, 
it is indeed the civil state within which ethical concepts 

have their relevance and outside of which it has no 

. ■ ■ 

application. 
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Now let us see how far Hobbes' ideas (those we have 
discussed above) are consistent with his system* 

According to Hobbes the philosophical knowledge is 
identified with linguistic truths and this. can be sought 
through clarity of definition^ and meanings. The emphasis 
on these things was introduced by Hobbes as the explanation 
for the success of the scientists , The nature of truth 
consists in true reasoning and precise definition. The 
task of philosophical reasoning is not to disclose the true 
nature of things, but to enable us to arrive at the consequences 
of general names agreed upon, Hobbes was, of course, 
thinking not of experimental or purely practical sciences 
but of a science like theoretical physics* And his' general 
names’ are the concepts or ideas which he took 
to be our only approach to such knowledge. 

The meaning of a word cannot be a thing otherwise 
all moral terms will be meaningless. But Hobbes believes 
that we use the terms 'good' and 'bad' significantly. Moral 
teims signify the state of their authors, not of the objects 
to which they refer. The phrase 'the state of their author' 
does not mean only the psychological state but it also 
includes the total human situation under linguistic, social, 
political and ^egal frames of reference. Since for Hobbes, 
moral terms draw their currency and propriety witbin the 
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civil state as envisaged by him, they have to be correlated 
with the laws of the state and the nature of the sovereign 
who wields both political as well as moral authority. 

When Hobbes talks about the language of passions 
he says that passions are expressed partly emotively and 
partly indicatively but he fails to make this point quite 
clear as to how these expressions are partly indicative. 

It seems that he means (and it seems quite plausible in 
the light of what we have already seen) that these expressions 
have two functions, one * of requesting, commanding, advising, 
promising, willing etc., and the other of stating something 
or indicating something. For example, when I say *I promise' 
by expressing this I am indicating that *I promise,...’ 
and at the same time I am performing an act, that is, of 
promising. Hobbes considers these utterances as performative 
utterances but he is not quite precise in making this point. 

Hobbes' state of nature is not a historical state. 

He does not say that man ever was or will be in such a 
state. He states some facts about hioman nature and explains 
how it is possible to establish a society. ' He says that 
fear of death is not the only reason which inclines men to 
peace but 'desire of such things as are necessary to 
commodious living* also leads men to peace. Hobbes' egoism 
is not inconsistent with his theory of civil state, i.e. the 
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mutual, surrender of private desire to the will of the 
sovereign. The will of the sovereign is not separate 
from the people's will. In other words, we can say that 
it is constituted of peoples' will. That is the reason 
why in practice peoples* will can be identified with the 
sovereign's will. Thus, Hobbes is not inconsistent with 
his view that man is egoistic and yet he surrenders his 
private interest for the common good. 

One objection that can be raised against Hobbes' 
philosophy is that he does not make a clear distinction 
between civil laws and moral laws as he does not make a 
clear distinction between legal and moral laws. Statute 
laws are established when the sovereign is there. Similarly^ 
moral laws are there when sovereign comes into being. The 
sovereign's commands are legal as well as moral laws and 
to obey them is morally as well as politically obligatory. 
The covenant whicn is made between subjects and the 
sovereign can be political and it becomes moral when the 
sovereign commands its observance. Thus Hobbes has mixed 
up political and moral laws. 

There is one more objection that can be raised ^ 
against Hobbes' philosophy. There seems to be some element 
of totalitarianism in his theory. There are^of course^ 



many statements from Hobbes which might create this 
impression. He says: 


. .. the civil sovereignity, and supreme 
judicature in controversies of manners, are 
the same thing: and the makers of civil laws, 
are not only declarers, but also makers of 
the justice and injustice of actions?.. .5 


But it is worth noting that this statement is polemically 
made against the possibility of accepting the Papal 
authority as the final arbiter in matters concerning civic 
life or in ordinary life of the citizens, private or public, 
as far as the mundane affairs were concerned, Hobbes was 
writing with the full realization that the domain of 
public life can not but be put under the authority of the 
commonwealth because any failure to do it would relegate 
the public life under t lie religious authority. The 
usurpation of the civil authority by the Church was in no 
circumstances acceptable to Hobbes, Md there was no 
third authority which could substitute for either. The 
so-called authority of individual conscience either can 
lead to anarchy of standards of right and wrong, or might 
lapse into the dominance of religious faith, as more often 
than not, the voice of conscience has been interpreted as 
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the voice of God and men have on many occasions claimed 
that the claims of their conscience axe mere expressions of 
supernatural inspiration. 

It is in this context that he speaks of some 
’seditious doctrines' with pernicious and malignant effects 
for the commonwealth. Hobbes talks of these doctrines in 
following words 

(a) "That every private man is Judge of Good and Evil 
actions", 

(b) "That whalaoever a man does against his conscience, 
is sin. . . " 

(c) "That faith and Sanctity are not attained by study 
and Reason, but by supernatural Inspiration or 
Infusion..,," 

(d) "That he that has the sovereign power, is subject 
to civil laws". 

It is surely repugnant to the modern man to think of 
provision whereby the ruler is above lawi. But Hobbes was 
keeping in view the situation wherein the weakening or 
curtailment of the powers of the ruler by the parliament 
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had led to civil war. (But the obsolute power of the 
sovereign was by no means a panacea- for civil disorder 
because there is no guarantee that an absolute ruler mi^t 
not legislate measures which would run counter to the 
absolute authority of the ruler. Of course, any soverei^ 
authority can enter into such an unpleasant situation but 
a representative government, or a parliamentarian system 
can have more checks against such a self-defeating 
possibility than the whims of any individual monarch can 
ever have ) . 

(e) "That every private man has an absolute propriety 

in his Goods, such as excludes the Pdght of the 

Sovereign. " 

(f) "That the Sovereign Power may be divided." 

But all the above statements of Hobbes must be seen 
in the background of his effort to pre-empt any effort 
to weaken the authority of the sovereign in which he saw 
the danger of anarchy and civil war. But if we remember 
that the sovereign is the product of a mutual contract 
among people it would follow that the absolute power rests 
with the people rather than the sovereign himself . Even 
Hobbes himself did grant the possibility that if the 
sovereign fails to offer security to subjects he could be 
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over-thrown. The fundamental law of nature did set a 
limit to the authority of the sovereign. Hohbesjof course/ 
says: 

Before there was any government, .just and 
an .just had no being, their nature only being 
relative to some command; and every action 
in its own nature is indifferent; that it 
becomes .just or un.just , proceeds from the 
right of the magistrate. 5 

He even grants such legislative authority and 
competence to the sovereign that every act of the sovereign 
is law-making by virtue of being performed by the supreme 
authority of the sovereign. Bor the same reason, Hobbes 
suggests that the sovereign makes "the things they command 
just, by commanding them and those which they forbid, 
unjust, by forbidding them." Hobbes indeed takes here a 
purely legalistic concept of justice according to which 
the only criterion of just actions is their conformity to 
law and that of unjust being contrary to law. Hence, the 
commandments or the law-enacting pronouncements of the 
sovereign become, in common mode of expression, identical 
with law itself. The language Hobbes often uses has a 
tendency to inflate the authority of the sovereign, beyond 
the reasonable proportion of his theory. But, as it is 
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evident from some other statements from Leviathan and other 


works of Hobbes, justice is not merely created or enforced 
by the sovereign. He also talks as if the sovereign is 
imder certain obligation - towar(Shis subjects as regards 
the propogation of justice* He says: ''Lvery Sovereign 

C 

Ought to cause Justice to be taught . " 

It is wort.li noting that Hobbes is using the term 
’ought’ in relation to the sovereign whereas, as we have 
seen earlier, it is the sovereign who creates the ’ought’ 
or obligation. It is no doubt true that the furtherance 
of justice is an important requisite for the establishment 
of the authority of the sovereign. But within Hobbes' 
theory of commonwealth , the sovereign reflects the will 
of the people over whom he establishes his authority and 
lordship. Moreover, when he talks of the criterion - of a 
good law he finds none other than the good of the people. 
He is quite explicit on this point. He says: 

A good law is that, which is needful, for 

good of the people , and withal perspicuous./ 

Hobbes surely does not admit the possibility of 
an unjust law because a law, by definition is just, but in 
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the above statement the phrase 'good law' does mean 'just 
law' in common prevalence of the term. Explaining his 
above stated contention about 'a good law' he further 
continues: 


... the use of laws, (which are but rules 
authorised) is not to bind people from all 
voluntary actions; but to direct and keep them 
in such a motion, as not to hurt themselves 
by their own impetuous desires, rashness or 
indiscretion... a law that is not needful, 
having not the true end of a law, is not good. 
A law may be conceived to be good, when it 
is for the benefit of the sovereign; though 
it be not necessary for the people; but it 
is not so. For the good of the sovereign and 
people, cannot be separated. 8 


Moreover, as the sovereign is established by the consent 
of people so it represents peoples’ will. Effectively the 
government is neither authoritarian nor totalitarian because 
the sovereign works not for himself but for the interest of 
■his subjects, fhe interests of the subjects and the 
sovereign cannot be separated. 'But can this be practically 
possible?' is a question to be asked. Practically speaking, 
the sovereigi is indeed the absolute authority. The 
subject has authorized all his actions to him and he has 
obliged himself to obey the sovereign’s commands. The 
subjects transfer all their rights, powers or their wills 
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to the sovereign. The leviathan draws all his authority 
from his subjects. Therefore what is justice is what is 
prescribed by the law and these laws are made by the 
sovereign who is the sole authority^ As Hobbes says; 

"The legislator in all commonwealths, is only the 
sovereign^ . . , none can abrogate a law made, but the 
sovereign." And the sovereign is not subject to civil law. 

Por having power to make , and repeal laws , 
he may when he pleaseth, free himself from 
that suDjection, by repealing those laws . 
that trouble him, and making of new 5 and 
consequently he was free before, 9 

Thus, in practice the sovereign can be a totalitarian 
and he can prescribe only those laws which are in his 
interest whether subjects are benefited by them or not. 

In theory there is no place for the 'privileged elite' 
in Hobbes' society. A government founded on mutual consent 
will be both rational and legitimate. 

We have earlier noted that Hobbes accepts rule- 
utilitarianism i.e. actions are judged according to the 
rules and not according to the consequences. But Hobbes 
does not discuss the point that if there is conflict of 
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rules lie* a person is not able to decide which rule to 
follow^ then what is the way out* He cannot > of course ^ 
act accofding to the consequences of the actions 4 In this 
situation ban we take Toulmin's position that if there is 
a conflict we should develop a ’rule of life’i a ’personal 
code' with the help of whichi we can choose between 
different courses of action? In developing this rule of 
life we have, of course, not only our own experiences to 
guide we have the records which others have left of 
their attempts, failures and successes in the same quest, 
and the advice of friends and relatives to help us, or can 
we adopt some other position? Clarification of this point 
will take uq into further development of his utilitarian 
theory. We have not been able to go deeper into this 
problem but it appears quite plausible to hold that common 
good, peace and security and the underlying principles 
which can be appealed to in deciding between alternative 
courses of action is such conflicting situations that we 
have in mind. A rule-utilitarian has merely the refuge to 
®'pply 1ibe test of general good or well being to his 
principles, 

Hobbes' views on the language of passions also 
deserves detailed analysis and examination thou^ we could 
not take it up. It may, however suffice here to note that 
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Hobbes recognizes the following different modes of 
expressions of passions which have close affinity with his 
views on moral language.^® 

"... generally all passions may be expressed 
4^*3. i c at i ve ly ; , as I love . I fear , I ijoy , I deliberate ^' 

I will . I command . ” 

(b ) There is also an aspect of choice and decision 
(which Hobbes assimilates with passions) whereby every act 
of choosing and deciding is preceded by deliberation. As 
is obvious, an act of deliberation is a species of practical 
reasoning where knowledge of specific situation, the facts 
of the case under consideration and knowledge of general 
causal relations and laws enable one to infer the possibility 
and propriety of specific actions. In the language of 
Kant, here we are mostly concerned with problematic 
hypothetical imperatives, Hobbes says: 

Deliberation is expressed Sub .junc t ive ly ; 
which is a speech proper to signify supposition, 
with their consequences; as, if this be don e . 
then this will follow . 

(q) "The language of Desire, and Aversion, is Imperative ; 
this , forbear that; which when the party is obliged 
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to do, or forbear, is command; otherwise prayer ; or else 
counsel '* » In other words, Hobbes seeks to assert that 
desires, urges or wants are always object - referring or 
action-referring or both. Vdien the attainment of what one 
desires or wants necessarily involves some action on the 
part of others, one will issue second-person imperative 
or command or request whereby the addressee will be 
required to do something or to bring something into effect. 
But more significant than this is the realization that my 
desire or want involves a first-person imperative. 'I 
desire^.,* or 'I want,...', inmost cases, would imply, 
the imperative, *I ought...' Even if this 'ought' is not 
coupled with any definite act of doing or acquiring 
something (in cases where nothing is written by power or 
ability), it may, nevertlieless , involve the awareness as 
well as the necessity, to affirm that 'I ought to command... ' 
or I ought to request. . , * . 

(d) "The language of vain-glory, of indignation, pity 
and revengef ullness, Optative " . Hobbes is obviously using 
the term ' optative ' in a sense, narrower than the 
grammarians would like it to be assigned. Generally 
speaking, the term .'optative* refers to any judgement or 
sentence expressing wish. Vainglory, indignation, pity and 
revengefulness are not the only states charactized by wish. 



What Hobbes has probably in his mind is the passivity or 
the absence of the desire or decision to act which is some- 
times expressed in certain utterances made in a fit of 
anger or hatred e.g.j ’I wish he was doomed' * *I wish the 
heaven falls'; etc. The emotions and passions Hobbes has 
in mind in the above statement are given vent to in some 
wish^like expressions without having any desire to couple 
them with appropriate actions; 

(e) Lastly, 'the desire to know' is said to be expressed 
in interrogative form. To include the 'desire to know' 
among the passions . surely betrays a queer use either of 
'desire to know' or of 'passion'. In some cases desire of 
knowledge may be called a passion, but it may not be true 
of all occurences of 'desire to know' . A further explication 
of what is here meant by Hobbes might warrant a proper 
analysis of how he understood the term 'desire' . But within 
the constraints of time and the scope of the present study | 
this could not be accomplished. 

Similarly, an elaborate discussion of the relations 
among pleasure, desire and good would have also thrown 
much light on the various , aspects of his ethical theory 
as well as on his theory of language (and chiefly, on his 
theory of moral language). We are, however, painfully 
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conscious of these limitations from which the present study 
suffers. 

It may, however, be noted that Hobbes’ views on 
moral language are ultimately connected with what he has to 
say concerning the language of passions. The close connection 
between morals and passions transfers some of the peculiar 
features of the latter to the former. likewise, what he has 
said regarding the language of passions also lends colour 
to his theory of moral language. It goes a long way in 
shaping his views on moral language. The imperative and 
optative uses of language of passions are reflected in the 
prescriptivity of moral language. As we have earlier 
seen, Hobbes does recognize certain specific uses of language 
which are woven into his concept of the language of ethics. 

But he has the credit of synthesising the prescriptivity 
of moral language with the utilitarian theory of ethics 
whereby moral prescriptions are grounded in objective and 
univorsalisable rules of public utility. 

Before we conclude our study, we think it may be 
worth its while to make a few suggestions which not only 
express some of the weaknesses in Hobbes’ philosophy but 
also suggest further possibilities of developing or 
reformulating some of Hobbes’ philosophical ideas. 



A classification is done with some purposes; otherwise 
it will be only an intellectual exercise. Hobbes makes many 
classifications of names, but from the point of view of a 
philosophy of language, some of his classifications do not 
serve any purpose. When we classify names, the classification: 
has to be based on some criterion* Some of the classification 
that Hobbes makes are based on the nature of the things for 
which the names stand. That does not seem to be a proper 
classification. The way every name has relations with the 
objects for which it stands is the same in all cases. As 
far as the things ( or ideas) named are concerned, every 
thing (or idea ) is different from another thing ( or idea); 
therefore^ the difference we search for, in different things 
named, will be unimportant as far as the classification of 
names is concerned. Nevertheless, the arbitrary signs 
that will be used to stand for any thing (or idea) will be 
different from one another; therefore, any criterion that 
distinguishes different signs will not be a proper criterion. 
'What appears to be a proper criterion of classification of 
names is to be found in the difference which names show as 
names, that is, the difference in the logical nature of 
names. The logical behavior of proper names is different 
frofli that of common names in several significant respects j 
( 1 ) no proper name can be a predicate in a speech, thou^ 
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any common name can be both subject and predicate of a 
speech, (2) a proper name stands for only one thing, whereas, 
a common name stands for many (in any case not one) things 
at the same time. Therefore, the classification of names 
into ’’proper" and "common" seems to be important from tae 
point of view of philosophy of language. 

In order to make Hobbes' philosophy of language 
less misleading and more clear, it is advisable to drop the 
notion of "idea". Possible confusions that arise are the 
following; (1 ) 'idea' may be misunderstood to be a 
psychological 'image', (2) an idea of a proper name may 
be confused with an idea of a common name and vice versa . 
Hobbes talks of an image , this or that coming to one's 
mind. However, he denies the possibility of the image 
of a common name. This is a psychological aspect of what 
happens when a man hears a common name. This psychological 
event which generally goes along with our process of 
understanding of any word, is not necessary. Hor example, 
for Hobbes, "future" has no image which can come to one’s 
mind when one hears this word, for images are possible 
only of perceived objects, or imagined objects; and it is 
not difficult for a man to imderstand the word "future” 
without forming any one particular image or any image of 



future. What Hobbes uaderstands by 'proper name’ can be 
properly represented by using the same term, but what he 
understands by 'coromon name' can be represented by using 
the term "concept". By using different terminologies we 
will be in a better position to understand Hobbes and will 
be able to appreciate him. 

What is the need to talk of "propositions" in 
Hobbesian framework? The role of propositiors is explicit 
where the attributes "true" and "false" cannot be used for 
sentences, but something else; meaning of the sentence, or 
what a sentence expresses etc. Hobbes does not mean by 
"speech" the same thing as we mean by a "sentence"; we talk 
of meaning of a sentence independent of the use of a 
sentence, but a speech is one which is used or uttered with 
some purpose; communication of ideas, amusing oneself or 
others etc. We choose or select words according to the 
function we want them to perform. That is to say, the 
meaning of speeches cannot be understood without taking into 
consider action the communication situation which includes the 
intention of the speaker. "Speech" can bo best compared to 
what Strawson calls "use of a sentence" i.e. both for 
Hobbes and Strawson, a statement can be called 'true' or 
'false' only in the sense of a sentence when it is used. 
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However 5 it is not very clear whether Strawson would also 
attribute meaning to statements, like Hobbes, does, thou^ 
he does to sentences. Hor all logical and philosophical 
purposes one can use "speeches" instead of "propositions" 
in Hobbes' scheme. "Propositions" are redundant and they 
can be eliminated by using Ockham's razor. 

We believe that Hobbes’ semantic theorjr of truth 
can be brought out more forcefully and can be made more 
acceptable. In doing this one has to go deeper into the 
notions of speech, extension and social conventions regarding 
a language. 

Hobbes has developed a method of reasoning in the 
case of discriptive statements on the lines Aristotle did 
though Hobbes differs from Aristotle in certain respects. 

But there is much scope to develop a method of reasoning in 
the case of morals. On the one hand, S teviais oni an method of 
moral reasoning can be arrived at from Hobbes' by developing 
emotive aspects of moral terms. On the other hand. Hare's 
method of moral reasoning can be arrived at from Hobbes' 
writings by making use of both indicative and prescriptive 
aspects of moral concepts, like Hare, Hobbes also 
distinguishes the indicative aspects of ethical terms from 
their prescriptive and emotive aspects. It is very likely 
that if we develop Hobbes' method of reasoning in the case 
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of morals, we will be working on the lines of Hare. What 
’phrastics' play in moral reasoning in Hare’s method, 
perhaps will he played by ’extension’ in case of Hobbes'* 

The validity of inference seems to depend on the extensions 
of moral concepts, and we have to add appropriate evaluative 
aspects of the terms in the conclusion which are present 
in at least one of the premises* 
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